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THE LAST SHOT 


WITH THE AMERICAN First Army, Nov. 
11.—Amid the golden glow of the sun shin- 
ing thru breaking mists and casting upon 
the uncleared battle field a light that seemed 
like a halo the soldiers of the American 
army found today the true glory of war— 
Peace. 

At 11 o’clock this morning they fired 
their last shot, and the world’s greatest war 
ended in the world’s greatest victory. 

For most of them, muddy and dog-tired 
in body and spirit, it came as something 
unnatural, almost incredible. They stood 
up in their trenches and cold, wet fox holes 
—stretched themselves, looked about in 
wonderment and beheld another wonder, as 
amid the mist, so close often that they 
could be hit with a stone, other figures 
stood up, too, and stretched themselves. 
They. were gray-clad figures, who were 
enemies and now are—what? 

Today has brought many things to the 
world that one may not guess. But not yet 
are our men delirious with joy, or given 
themselves over to jubilation. There was 
cheering and here and there some rocket 
flares were fired, while many a boy in 
khaki slapped another on the back and 
said: “Well, I guess the old guerre is fini.” 

It has not yet come over them with all 
its force that the young lives they had 
taken in their hands every day are safe 
with all that safety to young lives means, 
and that there is an end of the horror un- 
speakable and of the weariness and hard- 
ship—that once aghin after four years all’s 
right with the world. 

Once that idea does come their faces will 
turn in but one direction—toward home 
and those who love them and have shared 
them for the world’s greatest cause, and 
whose faces they thought never to see again. 
For them peace will mean but one thing— 
home. 

What a series of unforgettable pictures 
these boys of ours saw on this day of days 
when the world laid down its arms: pic- 
tures of No Man’s Land, where men walked 
upright in the daylight, where men in 
khaki met men in gray, te swap souvenirs 
and laugh the strange, short laugh that 
men laugh whose lives have been given 
back to them ; of a battery of guns that had 
poured forth death, now silent; of French 
towns bright with suddenly blossoming flags 
of red, white and blue after four years of 
mourning, but above all of the faces of true 
friends as they looked at each other and 
said: “Well, we came thru it, didn’t we?” 

It came differently at different parts of 
the long line that the Americans now hold. 
There was a place near Sedan where the 
New Yorkers of the 77th Division faced 
the Germans across the Meuse. There was 
Stenay, where the Americans picked their 
way across the flooded river, entering and 
delivering the town at the very moment 
when the fighting ended. 

There was the country east of the Meuse 
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where until almost the last moment the 
Americans were fighting fiercely. There 
was the swampy country near St. Mihiel, 
where they waited in the trenches for an 
hour and then walked out into No Man’s 
Land. 

Everywhere it was the same, in one re- 
spect: there was the same sudden and pro- 
found silence as the hour struck and the 
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guns ceased for the first time their terrible 
chorus that for four years has never ceased 
from the North Sea to the mountains of 
Switzerland. 

Coming into Buzancy as dusk fell last 
night there was an air of expectancy every- 
where in the crowded streets of the town 
that the German had marked for his own. 
Troops were pouring thru—battered, weary 
troops with a warworn look, but marching 
with an easy step as if they knew what 
was coming. 

It was the Rainbow Division that got to 
the outskirts of Sedan, the veterans of 175 
solid days in the trenches, and of every big 
battle in which the Americans have: been 
engaged. 

Going up the road toward the Meuse 
and Stenay next morning we passed more 
troops marching. This time it was another 
division no less famous than the Forty-sec- 
ond—the First Division—first in France, 
first to fight, and by a great chance it hap- 
pened that we passed the men of the Six- 
teenth Infantry, 

The Sixteenth had just received the news 
and were cheering as men cheer who know 
what the war meant in agony and bloody 
sweat. Some of them were waving their 
muddy rifles high overhead. 

Farther down the road was a little wood 
where was crouched the long, varicolored 
snout of a six-inch rifle, the crew of which 
were cleaning out the barrel. “We fired the 
last shot at 10:55,” they said. It was Bat- 
tery C of the Fifty-sixth Coast Artillery, 
formerly at Fort H. G. Wright, New York. 
Lieut. Harry C. Carpenter, of Norwich, 
N. Y., pulled the lanyard for their last 
shot. 

Of course there will be a thousand claim- 
ants to the honor of having fired the last 
shot of the war for the American army. 

As we passed more and more guns we 
heard the reason for the heavy artillery 
fire of the night before. It was that our 
guns were firing as many shells as possible 
so as to give the Boche as much discomfort 
as they could before the war ended. 

The farther we went the stronger became 
the impression of what the end of the war 
meant. 

Stenay itself was a remarkable trans- 
formation from ‘despair to happiness. Be- 
fore one tiny shop stood a little French 
child, scarcely four years old, waving a 
hand to the splendid helmeted soldiers who 
were passing. One broad shouldered man 
stepped from the line, took the child in his 
arms and held her high in the air, with an 
ecstatic smile such as fathers only smile. 

“T’ve got kids of my own,” he said, an- 
swering a question, “and now I know I'll 
see them again.” He is Private A. C. Lar- 
sen, of Minneapolis. 

And so we finally passed on thru the 
French towns, all rejoicing, to Bar le Duc, 
bright with lights for the first time in many 
hundreds of nights, in whose streets the 
French soldiers and people cried: “La 
guerre est finis!” and then were silent, as 
if they feared it were not true. 
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WHOM THE GODS WOULD DESTROY 
Reprinted from the Independent of August 10, 1914 


NCIENT history closed at midnight of July 31, When the work of devastation is done there will be left 
1914. The monstrous war with which modern his-_ the stricken, sobered peoples. Every family will have lost 
tory begins will end as the big and little wars father or son, husband or brother. Resources will have 
of the old days did. This is hard to realize now, been swept away. Industry will be paralyzed. Farms will 
but the sooner those men upon whom will fall the duty of have been stripped, villages, towns and cities desolated. 


shaping a new order of things begin to think about their But fortitude and courage will be left, and men will set 
problem, the better it will 


be for all concerned. 


lee (ite Rn ciel oe, THE MON ARCHS MUST GO of building a new soees' 





themselves about the task 





tion. 
counts to be settled after AUGUST 10, 1914 They will not be tol- 
peace is declared, and the THESE HAVE. GONE _erant then of pious hypo- 
biggest one will be that NOVEMBER 15, 1918 crites asserting divine 


which Enlightenment: has 


rae ‘Nicholas, Czar of all the Russias, abdicated. right, and claiming to be 
aqnteah Spaaaceta. Constantine, King of the Hellenes, abdicated. viceregents of God. They 
ar coum: Ferdinand, Czar of the Bulgars, abdicated. will not be tolerant of 
stzife may have been lurk- Boris, Czar of the Bulgars, abdicated. taxes for the wanton ex- 
ing in the minds of the Wilhelm, Prince of Albania, absconded. penditure of royal fam: 
peoples of Europe, they Yuan Shih-Kai, Emperor of China, abdicated. ilies. They will not de- 
would not have . massed Francis Ferdinand, Austrian Archduke, assas- prive themselves of the 
and exploded in this de- sinated. 


estes “en Ole Gs necessaries of life to 


Friedrich August, King of Saxony, dethroned. 
agency of the Head Devils. 


Adolf Friedrich, Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 


enrich the manufacturers 


Race differences there are. Strelitz, dethroned. of eames and powder, 
Conflicting national inter- Friedrich Franz, Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- ani will aon these 
ests there are. The growth Schwerin, abdicated. items from their ledgers, 
of populations already Ernst Ludwig, Grand Duke of Hesse, dethroned. and turn their attention 
dense, and looking for Friedrich August, Grand Duke of Oldenburg, de- to the creation of a social 
new opportunities for en- throned. ; ' order under which men 
terprize and _ livelihood, Ernest August, Duke of Brunswick, abdicated. and women who are con- 
has been disturbing eco- Heinrich XXVII, Prince of Reuss, abdicated. tent to dwell peaceably on 
nomic equilibrium. Relig- — — Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, their own reservations 
ious antagonisms have abdicated. a . : can enjoy liberty and pur- 
festaied Kates. Sie hans Leopold IV, Prince of Lippe-Detmold, abdicated. sus happliites. 
mass igh Wilhelm II, King of Wurttemburg, abdicated. 
of these things by itself, = ae ‘ Whom the gods would 
: Friedrich of Waldeck-Pyrmont, abdicated. 

nor all of them in com- Ed 4 of Anhalt. abdicated destroy they first make 
bination, would have made ape . par t, abdicat ig : mad. Mad with the lust 
wer Wee atl Friedrich Wilhelm, Crown Prince of Prussia, re- cb indian Deeds ett, Guid 
vw. 2 ie cae Rog nounced claims to throne. P fe the Head 
2 ee Charles, Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary a 
tism and the medieval- and Bohemia, abdicated. Devils have signed their 
mindedness of the abso- WILHELM II, GERMAN EMPEROR, ABDI- own doom. Their days are 


numbered. The monarchs 
must go—and they will. 





lute monarchs had not '. CATED. . 
been thrown into the scale. 
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GENERAL HAIG, COMMANDING BRITISH ARMIBS 


FROM PRUSSIANISM TO BOLSHEVISM 


HE long expected and oft despaired of event has 
come, the culmination of the war. Germany is in 
revolution. Kings, princes and dukes have scuttled 
like cottontails to cover. Sovereigns have been replaced by 
soviets. A Socialist sits in Bismarck’s chair and little Baden 
has displaced arrogant Prussia as the ruling state of the 
empire. Last week the Wittelsbachs of Bavaria were claim- 
ing the right to succeed the Hohenzollerns in the imperial 
power. This week the Wittelsbachs are themselves dispossest 
of regal rights. A Munich journalist rules in Bavaria, where 
once reigned a King Ludwig whose megalomania drove him 
mad. Among the men now at the head of affairs there is 
scarcely a von to be found. Their names are not in Wer 
ist’s? Their portraits are not on sale by the press pho- 
tographers. The German Empire is under entirely new 
management. 

The Kaiser has discovered that he is not ruler by divine 
right, but by the will—or at least the willingness—of the 
people. “The German people shall be the freest people in 
the world,” said the Kaiser. Quite possibly, but not by his 
decree. It was rather President Wilson who gave the signal 
for the revolt when in his note of October 14 he declared 
that he would never make peace with the present Govern- 
ment of Germany and added: “It is within the power of the 
German nation to alter it.” 

The first act of His Excellency Comrade Scheidemann on 
entering upon the Ministry of the Interior was to order the 
Kaiser’s portrait off the wall. His next act was to order 
the Kaiser off the throne. Both orders were promptly 
obeyed. An urgent message was handed to the German Em- 
peror announcing that Philipp Scheidemann would call at 
noon for his abdication. The Kaiser shivered and signed. 
The Crown Prince wept and signed. Then they took the 
train for Holland. At noon Scheidemann called—with a 
company of soldiers—and the document was ready for him. 
It was as short shrift as the Austrian ultimatum gave Ser- 
bia in 1914. 

Thus was shattered the divinity that doth hedge about 
a king. Germany has been the chief stronghold of royalty. 
There have been more hereditary rulers in Germany than 
in all the rest of Europe, and of all the rest most had Ger- 
man rulers. The Czar of Russia, for instance, was sixty- 
three sixty-fourths of German blood. 

The participation of America brought new issues into 
the war. Most prominent among them were these three, the 
overthrow of autocracy, the freedom of the seas, the league 
of nations. These had not been specified previously in the 
peace aims of the Allies and had. been little heard of in 
their discussions. Since they have been raised and reiter- 
ated by the President they have gradually gained in favor 
in Europe, tho they are not yet regarded as so important 
as they are in America. We sum up the situation by saying 
that the governments associated with ours in the war are 
dubious about the third, opposed to the second and not at 
all keen about the first. But the first of the President’s three 
points has been won, the second is not hopeless and the 
the third is promising. 

The average American instinctively personified his op- 
ponent. To his mind the primary aim of the war was to 
“Down the Kaiser!” and free his people forever from the 
curse of kings. But one might read page after page of the 
letters*in the London Times on war aims without finding 
a reference to it, unless indeed it were in deprecation of 
the President’s effort to arouse the German people to over- 
throw their rulers. When one throne trembles it shakes the 
rest and those who are satisfied with their sovereign nat- 
urally do not want him to suffer for the sins of the others. 
The downfall of the Czar was greeted with great enthusi- 
asm in America, particularly by the million or more of 
refugees who had fled to this country from his tyranny. 
It would indeed have been difficult to have gained the hearty 
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support of the American people for the war if it had meant 
fighting on the side of the Czar for the preservation and 
extension of his dominion. But the monarchical powers 
were alarmed at the revolution in Russia, not merely be- 
cause it meant the loss of their largest-ally and of their 
extensive investments, but because it endangered their own 
institutions. They would have welcomed a transformation 
of the autocracy into a constitutional monarchy just as Amer- 
icans would have welcomed its transformation into a fed- 
eral republic. But it is impossible to set limits to a revolu- 
tion in advance and Russia went much farther and faster 
than any of her friends would have wished. It must be ad- 
mitted that Russia is just now in a worse state than under 
the Czar’s regime and also more of a menace to her neigh- 
bors. Bolshevism is evidently a highly contagious disease. It 
may become pandemic like the Spanish influenza. So far no 
remedy for it has been found except to let it run its course 
in the hope that the patient may have a strong enough con- 
stitution to survive. The German and Austrian authorities, 
having assisted in disseminating the germs of Bolshevism 
in Russia, have been in terror lest it should spread in their 
own borders as at last it has. They kept the prisoners re- 
turning from Russia in a political quarantine until they 
were thought to be free from its pernicious influences, but 
this precaution was not sufficient to keep it out. Recently 
it was.discovered that Tavarish Joffé, the Bolshevik Am- 
bassador at Berlin, was sowing seditious literature from 
the vantage point of the capital. According to the Ameri- 
can Consul at Sofia the collapse of Bulgaria was largely 
due to the ferment of Bolshevism, and we hear the same 
of Austria. The Sisson documents showed that Scheidemann 
aided the establishment of Bolshevism in Russia and now 
he is getting a return for his money. 

The German revolutionists have obviously taken lessons 
from the Russian. They have adopted that novel and pow- 
erful weapon, the soviet, or local council of workmen’s, 
soldiers’, sailors’ and peasants’ delegates. It is this institu- 
tion that has maintained the Bolshevik regime in spite of 
its external and internal enemies. We have heard repeat- 
edly that the Bolsheviki could not possibly hold out many 
weeks, yet now a year after they seized power in Russia 
they seem stronger than ever. They have driven the Czecho- 
Slovaks from the Volga and are said to be regaining the 
Ukraine since the German troops are being withdrawn. 

If now a soviet republic should be established in Ger- 
many it would fraternize with the Russian and a new 
kind of Mittel-Europa combine erected, that to the Allies 

ight seem as threatening as the Pan-German scheme 
which they have just foiled. So far the soviet machinery 
seems to have slipt into place with remarkable smoothness 
and we may hope that so disciplined, crderly and educated 
a people as*the Germans may avoid the reign of terror 
under which Russia now writhes. If they do not it will not 
be Germany alone that will suffer, but the world as well. 
Lord Milner has recently warned the British of the danger 
of too great demoralization of Germany and The New 
Europe puts this fear into plain words: 

If Germany were to go the way of Russia, then all the talk 
of indemnities and punishment and reparation would be futile; 
we should be like a man who is prevented by the sudden death 


of his antagonist from executing the vengeance and carrying out 
the punishment on which he has so. long been brooding. 


lt may be that the Allies and Americans who are to 
watch on the Rhine during the next few months will be in 
the position of the Germans in 1871 who stood by with idle 
arms while the French bombarded Paris, burned the Tuil- 
eries, tore down monuments and shot their leading citizens. 
The Germans looked on at this spectacle first with delight, 
then with amazement and finally with alarm. So now we, 
altho not disposed to be sympathetic with the Germans, 
would not wish to see them sink like Russia into chaos and 
red ruin. Behind the Great War there looms the specter of 
a Greater War, the war of classes, in which man fights his 
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GENERAL. DIAZ, COMMANDING ITALIAN TROOPS 


neighbor, in which there is no line dividing the foemen, in 
which there are no neutrals and ro non-combatants, in 
which there is no restraint of discipline and no chivalry, 
no Hague rules and no mercy, a war that means not merely 
the conflict of civilizations but the destruction of civiliza- 
tion itself, the engulfing of the world in a flood of anarchy. 
It was with a solemn warning against this that the Presi- 
dent closed his first peace speech. 

The peoples who have just come out from under the yoke 
of arbitrary government and who are now coming at last 
into their freedom will never find the treasures of liberty 
they are in search of if they look for them by the light of 
the torch. They will find that every pathway that is stained 
with the blood of their own brothers leads to the wilder- 
ness, not to the seat of their hope. They are now face to 
face with their initial test. We must hold the ae steady 
until they find themselves. 


THE PEN OF DEMOCRACY VERSUS THE 
SWORD OF AUTOCRACY 


Woodrow Wilson—Matthew 5:9. ; 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern—Matthew 26:52. 


WHY NOT THE PRESIDENT? 

\ N y E see no reagon why President Wilson should not 

attend the peace conference if he thinks he should. 

It is his duty to be wherever his country needs 
him most and certainly there is no place where his personal 
influence would be more effective in maintaining American 
interests and ideals and promoting a durable peace. He is 
premier as well as president and deserves to be by the side 
of Lloyd George and Clemenceau at Brussels, if that is to 
be the place of peace. It would be embarrassing, of course, 
if the conference should last many weeks or if Congress 
should be in session at the time, but even then the President 
might well go across for a week or two in the crisis of the 
conference. 

Mr. Wilson is by temperament a “direct action” man in 
the true sense of the word. He violated precedent—for those 
with short memories—when he appeared before Congress 
personally instead of sending a message from the other end 
of the avenue, but nobody can now deny that he gained in 
effectiveness. It was a silly superstition that a president 
must not step outside the United States. Roosevelt broke it 
when he went to Panama and Taft when he went hunting 
in Canada, and the present incumbent may well disregard 
the tradition for a more important purpose. Now that the 
U-boats are disarmed a voyage to Paris is not much longer 
or more dangerous than a trip to California. Premier 
Hughes of Australia and Premier Massey of New Zealand 
have gone from the antipodes to England and spent months 
there. Why should the President be the only interned 
premier? 


LEST WE FORGET COMMON SENSE 


T= explosions of joy that hailed the ending of the war 











were undignified and uncamouflaged, but they were 

spontaneous and sincere. They ran into lawlessness, 
but perfect self-control in such an hour was not to be ex- 
pected. The repression had been unprecedented and the re- 
lease was terrific. 

The orgies of the day may be pardoned, but if the return 
to the emotions and the behavior appropriate to peace is to 
be marked by indulgence, excess, extravagant expenditure 
and a reckless throwing off of all sense of obligation, the 
latter state of human society will be worse than the former. 
Indications have multiplied that an irresponsible element, 
which has grown suddenly and fabulously rich while the 
general population has uncomplainingly endured hardships, 
and men on the battle front have borne unimaginable suf- 
ferings, is thoughtlessly eager now to make up for lost time 
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in wanton expenditure and display. This selfish element can- 
not be expected to listen to reason, and sober-minded men 
and women must exert themselves to the utmost to dis- 
countenance unworthy example, and to hold the great body 
of the people to decency and common sensé. 

In England and in France the energies that have been 
devoted to war will now be turned in full strength upon the 
huge and immensely difficult task of social reorganization. 
The old order is gone in those democratic countries as surely 
as it is gone in Russia and the central European nations. 
The intelligent French and the hard-headed British per- 
fectly understand what has happened and realize what must 
be done. Ancient privileges of the Briton must go by due 


- process of law and the land of England must be made over 


to the people. In its essential features the program of the 
Labor party will be put into enactment. Political rights 
alone will no longer fill out the democratic scheme. The 
wage-earners must own more. They must have a more ad- 
equate income. They must bear economic as well as political 
responsibility. They must enter more fully into the larger 
opportunities of life. They must be able to enjoy health and 
freedom. They must have education. The full meaning of 
this larger democracy is understood quite as well by British 
land-owners and mill-owners as it is by the wage-earners. 
Whatever may be true elsewhere, in England at least there 
will be no more flouting of selfish wealth in the face of mis- 
ery. In France the democracy already created will be cher- 
ished and safeguarded. 

Thruout the civilized world the masses of toiling men and 
women are restive. More than that, they are excited by ap- 
peals by revolutionaries and promise by leaders of class 
struggle to destroy the social system of which monarchy 
and courts were the symbol, while wealth and capitalistic 
power remain the substantial realities. The empires are 
broken to pieces; now unjust privileges must be made an 
end of, but the future of civilization depends upon the way 
in which the transformation shall be accomplished. Anarchy 
and violence will throw the world back into economic chaos 
and unimaginable misery. Patient reconstruction alone can 
save the priceless fruits of knowledge, discovery, invention 
and toil, and pass them over to a larger ownership. 

Any conduct that needlessly inflames the irritated and 
envious elements of the population will be criminal in the 
deepest meaning of the word. Failure to adhere to the atti- 
tude of unselfishness and obligation so splendidly shown 
under the pressure of war will be criminal negligence. 
Every conscientious citizen of the United- States, man or 
woman, should resolutely face the task of so amending and 
improving the economic scheme of things as to remove all 
just grounds of bitterness. Childish expedients and patch- 
work mending here and there will not do. Things must be 
made right as nearly as the imperfect intelligence and the 
more or less clumsy efforts of finite men can make them 
so. Every problem must be approached with open mind and 
a sincere desire to be both fair and practical. This is no 
time for rainbows and Utopias. It assuredly is no time for 
dogmas, traditions, and reliance upon merely repressive 
measures. It is a time for honest intention and common 
sense. 


WHO SAW NOT: YET BELIEVED 


[= saddest thought of the war is that those who gave 





their lives to lift a nightmare from the world could 

not live to see and share the victory. That they died 
matters little, for sentence of death has been passed by 
nature on every one of us, but how unendurable to die un- 
knowing of the fruits of their sacrifice, to die during one 
of the dark hours of the war fearing that a century of 
tyranny and slavery awaited the world of the living, to die 
fearing that their death was vain, and efficient deviltry 
irresistible! We must not forget that less than six months 
before final victory, victory as decisive as the world has 





ever known, many were urging with very plausible reasons 
that our enemies could never be beaten. The darkest hour 
was just before the dawn. 

Our consolation lies in the fact that most of those who 
died were men of great heart and strong faith. They did 
not think that the will of God could be permanently defeat- 
ed by a broken treaty, a torpedo, a piece of rugged ground, 
a cold winter or a treacherous Balkan prince. Behind all 
accidents and the varying fortunes of war lay their solid 
conviction that whether it took one year or ten, one war 
or ten, the struggle could have but one end. Humanity 
would never permit perfidy and cruelty to be rewarded by 
a secure success. We have seen and we believe; more blest 
are they who did not see and yet have believed. 


THE GREAT PEACE 
T= defeat of Germany is an event of colossal signifi- 








cance for the Christian church. Once more it has been 
proved that those who take the sword shall perish by 
the sword. Once again it has been demonstrated that mech- 
anism is no match for spirit. Military preparedness even of 
the Prussian variety cannot in the long run triumph. We 
see, as if by a flash of lightning, that righteousness exalts 
a nation, and that sin is a reproach to any people. 
Whatever criticism of the Christian church may have 
been exprest at the beginning of the war for its failure to 


‘ward off this horrible catastrophe, and whatever abuse may 


have been heaped upon it in the course of the war because 
of its inability to say or do anything to stay the plague of 
destruction, will now be speedily forgotten, for all men of 
open eye see clearly that there is an immense work to be 
done, and that it is the church of God which must accom- 
plish it. The generals and admirals have performed a noble 
and indispensable service. But another piece of work no 
less necessary and even more difficult, remains to be per- 
formed, and this work must be done largely by the organized 
forces of religion. 

The war has left us a bruised and bleeding world. The 
guns are silent, but one can hear the blood still dripping. 
The nations are in sore need of healing, It is one of the 
sovereign functions of the Christian church to heal. 

The war has left us with an impoverished world. Billions 
of wealth have been consumed. All the nations are weighted 
down with debts which it will require the patient toil of. 
generations to pay. Men everywhere must have ‘fortitude 
and self control. It will not be easy to adjust these burdens 
equitably to all classes of the people. The Christian church 
must plead for justice and mercy for every man. 

The war has left us with ari embittered world. Fires have 
been kindled which will not soon go out. Seeds have been 
sown which will bring forth harvests later on. Chasms have 
been worn ceep which it will be difficult to bridge. The 
Christian church is intrusted with the message of compas- 
sion and forgiveness, of tenderness and reconciliation. 
Never has a wider door been opened for the ministers of 
Goodwill. : 

The war has left us a hopeful world. The human heart 
cannot be crushed. Hope is a flame which cannot be extin- 
guished. Everybody believes that a better world is possible, 
and that we ought to have it. We can have it only by pay- 
ing the price. There must be work and sacrifice. Wise and 
fearless leadership is needed in the pulpit. Victory is not 
yet certain. If the world goes on drilling with bayonets and 
guns, then the war has not been won. Prussianism has tri- 
umphed. If we are still to have nations in arms, then the 
abomination of Potsdam abides. It is for the Christian 
church by the united efforts of her ministers and laymen, 
to insist upon the creation of a League of Nations thru 
whose tribunals all international disputes shall be brought 
to the arbitrament of reason. 

CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle. 






I,— MILITARY CLAUSES ON WESTERN FRONT 


One—Cessation of operations by land 
and in the air six hours after the signature 
of the armistice. 

Two—Immediate evacuation of invaded 
countries: Belgium, France, Alsace-Lor 
raine, Luxembourg, so ordered as to be 
completed within fourteen days from the 
signature of the armistice. German troops 
which have not left the above-mentioned 
territories within the period fixed will be- 
come prisoners of war. Occupation by the 
allied and United States forces jointly will 
keep pace with evacuation in these areas. 
All movements of evacuation and occupa- 
tion will be regulated in accordance with 
a note annexed to the stated terms. 

Three—Repatriation beginning at once 
to be completed within fifteen days of 
all the inhabitants of the countries above 
enumerated (including hostages, persons 
under trial or convicted). 

Four—Surrender in good condition by 
the German armies of the following war ma- 
terial: Five thousand guns (2500 heavy, 
and 2500 field), 25,000 machine guns, 3000 
minenwerfers, 1700 airplanes (fighters, 
bombers—firstly, all of the D 7’s and all 
the night bombing machines). The above to 
be delivered in situ to the allied and United 
States troops in accordance with the de- 
tailed conditions laid down in the note (an- 
nexure No. 1) drawn up at the moment of 
the signing of the armistice. 

Five—Evacuation by the German armies 
of the countries on the left bank of the 
Rhine. The countries on the left bank of 
the Rhine shall be administered by the 
local troops of occupation. The occupation 
of these territories will be carried out by 
allied and United States garrisons, holding 
the principal crossings of the Rhine (May- 
ence, Coblentz, Cologne), together with the 
bridgeheads at these points of a thirty kilo- 
meter radius on the right bank and by gar- 
risons similarly holding the strategic points 
of the regions. A neutral zone shall be re- 
served on the right bank of the Rhine be- 
tween the stream and a line drawn parallel 
to the bridgeheads and to the stream and 
at a distance of ten kilometers from the 
frontier of Holland up to the frontier of 
Switzerland. The evacuation by the enemy 
of the Rhinelands (left and right bank) 
shall be so ordered as to be completed with- 
in a further period of sixteen days, in all, 
thirty-one days after the signing of the 
armistice. All the movements of evacuation 
or occupation are regulated by the note 
(annexure No. 1 )drawn up at the moment 
of the signing of the armistice. 

Six—In all territories evacuated by the 
enemy there shall be no evacuation of in- 
habitants; no damage or harm shall be 
done to the persons or property of the in- 
habitants. No person shall be prosecuted 
for offenses of participation in war meas- 
ures prior to the signing of the armistice. 
No destruction of any kind shall be com- 
mitted. Military establishments of all 
kinds shall be delivered intact as well as 
military stores of food, munitions, and 
equipment, not removed during the time 
fixed for evacuation. Stores of food of all 
kinds for the civil population, cattle, etc., 
shall be left in situ. Industrial establish- 
ments shall not be impaired in any way 
and their personnel shall not be removed. 

Seven—Roads and means of communica- 
tion of every kind, railroads, waterways, 
main roads, bridges, telegraphs, telephones, 
shall be in no manner impaired. All civil 
and military personnel at present employed 
on them shall remain. Five thousand loco- 
motives and 150, wagons in good work- 
ing order, with all necessary spare parts 
and fittings, shall be delivered to the asso- 
ciated powers within the period fixed in 
aunexure No. 2, and total of which shall 
not exceed thirty-one days. There shall like- 
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wise be delivered 5000 motor lorries (ca- 
mione automobiles) in good order, within 
the period of thirty-six days. The railways 
of Alsace-Lorraine shall be handed over 
within the period of thirty-one days, to- 
gether with pre-war personnel and material. 
Further, the material necessary for the 
working of railways in the countries on 
the left bank of the Rhine shall be left in 
situ. All stores of coal and material for the 
upkeep of permanent ways, signals, and re- 
pair shops shall be left in situ. These stores 
shall be maintained by Germany in so far as 
eoncerns the working of the railroads in 
the countries on the left bank of the Rhine. 
All barges taken from the Allies shall 
be restored to them. The note, annexure 
No. 2, regulates the details of these meas- 


ures, 

Eight—The German command shall be 
responsible for revealing within the period 
of forty-eight hours after the signing of 
the armistice all mines or delayed action 
fuses on territory evacuated by the Ger- 
man troops and shall assist in their dis- 
covery and destruction. It also shall reveal 
all destructive measures that may have 
been taken (such as poisoning or polluting 
of springs and wells, etc.). All under pen- 
alty of reprisals. 

Nine—The right of requisition shall be 
exercized by the. allied and United States 
armies in all occupied territories, subject 
to regulation of accounts with those whom 
it may concern. The upkeep of the troops 
of occunation in the Rhineland (excluding 
Alsace-Lorraine) shall be charged to the 
German Government. 

Ten—The immediate repatriation without 
reciprocity, according to detailed condi- 
tions which shall be fixed, of all allied and 
United states prisoners of war, including 
persons under trial or convicted. The al- 
lied powers and the United States shall be 
able to dispose of them as they wish. This 
condition annuls the previous conventions 
on the subject of the exchange of prisoners 
of war, including the one of July, 1918, in 
course of ratification. However, the repa- 
triation of German prisoners of war in- 
terned in Holland and in Switzerland shall 
continue as before. The repatriation of Ger- 
man prisoners of war shall be regulated at 
the conclusion of the preliminaries of peace. 

Eleven—Sick and wounded who cannot 
be removed from evacuated territory will be 
eared for by German personnel, who will be 
left on the spot with the medical material 
required. 

II.—DISPOSITION RELATIVE TO THE EASTERN 
FRONTIERS OF GERMANY 


Twelve—All German troops at present 
in the territories which before belonged to 
Austria-Hungary, Rumania, Turkey, shall 
withdraw immediately within the frontiers 
of Germany as they existed on August 1, 
1914. All German troops at present in the 
territories which before the war belonged to 
Russia shall likewise withdraw within the 
frontiers of Germany, defined as above, as 
soon as the Allies, taking into account the 
internal situation of these territories, shall 
decide that the time for this has come. 

Thirteen—Evacuation by German troops 
to begin at once, and all German instruc- 
tors, prisoners, and civilians as well as mili- 
tary agents now on the territory of Russia 
(as defined before 1914) to be recalled. 

Fourteen—German troops to cease at 
once all requisitions, and seizures and any 
other undertaking with a view to obtaining 
supplies intended for Germany in Rumania 
and Russia (as defined on August 1, 1914). 

Fifteen—Renunciation of the treaties of 
Bucharest and Brest-Litovsk and of the 
supplementary treaties. 

Sixteen—The Allies shall have free ac- 
cess to the territories evacuated by the 
Germans on their eastern frontier either 
thru Danzig or by the Vistula in order to 


convey supplies to the populations of those 
territories and for the purpose of main- 
taining order. 

I1I.—CLAUSE CONCERNING EAST AFRICA 

Seventeen—Evacuation by all German 
forces operating in East Africa within a 
period to be fixed by the Allies. 

IV.—GENERAL CLAUSES 

Eighteen—Repatriation, without reci- 
procity, within a maximum period of one 
month, in accordance with detailed condi- 
tions hereafter to be fixed of all interned 
civilians, including hostages (persons?), 
under trial or convicted, belonging to the 
allied or associated powers other than those 
enumerated in Article Three. 

Nineteen—The following financial con- 
ditions are required: Reparation for dam- 
age done. While such armistice lasts no 
public securities shall be removed by the 
enemy which can serve as a pledge to the 
Allies for the recovery or reparation for 
war losses. Immediate restitution of the 
eash deposit in the national bank of Bel- 
gium, and in general immediate return of 
all documents, specie, stocks, shares, paper 
money, together with plant for the issue 
thereof, touching public or private inter- 
ests in the invaded countries. Restitution 
of the Russian and Rumanian gold yielded 
to Germany or taken by that power. This 
gold to be delivered in trust to the Allies 
until the signature of peace. 

V.—NAVAL CONDITIONS 

Twenty—Immediate cessation of all hos- 
tilities at sea and definite information to 
be given as to the location and movements 
of all German ships. Notification to be 
given to neutrals that freedom of naviga- 
tion in all territorial waters is given to the 
naval and mercantile marines of the allied 
and associated powers, all questions of neu- 
trality being waived. 

Twenty-one—All naval and mercantile 
marine prisoners of the allied and associat- 
ed powers in German hands to be re 
turned without reciprocity. 

Twenty-two—Surrender to the Allies 
and United States of all submarines (in- 
eluding submarine cruisers and all mine- 
laying submarines), now existing, with 
their complete armament and equipment, in 
ports which shall be specified by the Allies 
and United States. Those which cannot 
take the sea shall be disarmed of the per- 
sonnel and material and shall remain under 
the supervision of the Allies and the United 
States. The submarines which are ready for 
the sea shall be prepared to leave the Ger- 
man ports as soon as orders shall be re- 
ceived by wireless for their voyage to the 
port designated for their delivery, and the 
remainder at the earliest possible moment. 
The conditions of this article shall be car- 
ried into effect within the period of four- 
teen days after the signing of the armistice. 

Twenty-three—German surface warships 
which shall be designated by the Allies and 
the United States shall be immediately dis- 
armed and thereafter interned in neutral 
ports or in default of them in allied ports 
to be designated by the Allies and the 
United States. They will there remain un- 
der the supervision of the Allies and the 
United States, only caretakers being left 
on board. The following warships are desig- 
nated by the Allies: Six battle cruisers, 
ten battleships, eight light cruisers (includ- 
ing two mine layers), fifty destroyers of 
the most modern types. All other surface 
warships (including river craft) are to be 
concentrated in German naval bases to be 
designated by the Allies and the United 
States and are to be completely disarmed 
and classed under the supervision of the 
Allies and the United States. The military 
armament of all ships of the auxiliary fleet 
shall be put on shore. All vessels designated 
to be interned shall be ready to leave the 
German ports [Continued on page 267 
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HE war thus comes 

to an end; for, hav- 

ing accepted the 

terms of armistice, 
it will be impossible for the 
German command to renew 
it. It is not now possible 
to assess the consequences 
of this great consumma- 
tion. We know only that 
this tragical war, whose 
consuming flames swept 
from one nation to anoth- 
er until all the world was 
on fire, is at an end and 
that it was the privilege 
of our own people to en- 
ter it at its most critical 
juncture in such fashion 
and in such force as to 
contribute, in a way of 
which we are all deeply 
proud, to the great result. 
We know, too, that the 
object of the war is at- 
tained; the object upon 
which all free men had set 
their hearts; and attained 
with a sweeping complete- 
ness which even now we 
do not realize. Armed im- 
perialism such as the men 








there is little hope of an 
early answer that will suf- 
fice. It is only that we 
must be patient and help- 
ful and mindful above all 
of the great hope and con- 
fidence that lie at the 
heart of what is taking 
place. Excesses accomplish 
nothing. Unhappy Russia 
has furnished abundant 
recent proof of that. Dis- 
order immediately defeats 
itself. If excesses should 
occur, if disorder should 
for a time raise its head, 
a sober second thought 
will follow and a day of 
constructive action, if we 
help and do not hinder. 
The present and all that 
it holds belongs to the 
nations and the peoples 
who preserve self-control 
and the orderly processes 
of their governments; the 
future to those who prove 
themselves the true friends 
of mankind. To conquer 
with arms is to make only 
a temporary conquest; to 








conceived who were but 
yesterday the masters of 
Germany is at an end, its illicit ambi- 
tion engulfed in black disaster. Who 
will now seek to revive it? 

The arbitrary power of the military 
caste of Germany which once could 
secretly and of its own single choice 
disturb the peace of the world is dis- 
credited and destroyed. And more than 
that—much more than that—has been 
accomplished. The great nations which 
associated themselves to destroy it have 
now definitely united in the common 
purpose to set up such a peace as will 
satisfy the longing of the whole world 
for disinterested justice, embodied in 
settlements which are based upon some- 
thing much better and more lasting than 
the selfish competitive interests of pow- 
erful states. There is no longer conjec- 
ture as to the objects the victors have 
in mind. They have a mind in the mat- 
ter, not only, but a heart also. Their 
concerted purpose is to satisfy and 
protect the weak as well as to accord 
their just rights to the strong. 

The humane temper and intention of 
the victorious governments have al- 
ready been manifested in a very prac- 
tical way. Their representatives in the 
Supreme War Council at Versailles 
have by unanimous resolution assured 
the peoples of the Central Empires that 
everything that is possible in the cir- 
cumstances will be done to supply them 
with food and relieve the distressing 
want that is in so many places threat- 


ening their very lives; and steps are to 
be taken immediately to organize these 
efforts at relief in the same systematic 
manner that they were organized in 
the case of Belgium. By the use of the 
idle tonnage of the Central Empires it 
ought presently to be possible to lift 
the fear of utter misery from their op- 
pressed populations and set their minds 
and energies free for the great and 
hazardous tasks of political reconstruc- 
tion which now face them on every hand. 

For with the fall of the ancient gov- 
ernments, which rested like an incubus 
on the peoples of the Central Empires, 
has come political change not merely, 
but revolution; and revolution which 
seems as yet to assume no final and or- 
dered form, but to run from one fluid 
change to another, until thoughtful 
men are forced to ask themselves, with 
what governments and of what sort 
are ‘we about to deal in the making of 
the covenants of peace? With what au- 
thority will they meet us, and with 
what -assurance that their authority 
will abide and sustain securely the in- 
ternational arrangements into which 
we are about to enter? There is here 
matter for no small anxiety and mis- 
giving. When peace is made, upon 
whose promises and engagements he- 
sides our own is it to rest? 

Let us be perfectly frank with our- 
selves, and admit that these questions 
cannot be satisfactorily answered now 
or at once. But the moral is not that 


conquer the world by earn- 
ing its esteem is to make 
permanent conquest. I am 
confident that the nations that have 
learned the discipline of freedom and 
that have settled with self-possession to 
its ordered practice are now about to 
make conquest of the world by the pow- 
er of example and friendly helpfulness. 

The peoples who have but just come 
out from under the yoke of arbitrary 
government and who are now coming 
at last into their freedom will never 
find the treasures of liberty they are 
in search of if they look for them by 
the light of the torch. They will find 
that every pathway that is stained with 
the blood of their own brothers leads 
to the wilderness, not to the seat of 
their hope. They are now face to face 
with their initial test. We must hold 
the light steady until they find them- 
selves. And in the meantime, if it be 
possible, we must establish a peace 
that will justly define their place 
among the nations, remove all fear of 
their neighbors and of their former 
masters, and enable them to live in 
security and contentment when they 
have set their own affairs in order. I, 
for one, do not doubt their purpose or 
their capacity. There are some happy 
signs that they know and will choose 
the way of self-control and peaceful 
accommodation. If they do, we shall 
put our aid at their disposal in every 
way that we can. If they do not, we 
must await with patience and sym- 
pathy the awakening and recovery that 
will assuredly come at last. 
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The armistice putting 
a stop to the war 
with Germany was 
signed at five o’clock, French time, in 
the morning of November 11. Hostili- 
ties ceased at eleven a. m., which is the 
equivalent of six a. m. New York time. 

The armistice bears the signatures of 
Field Marshall Ferdinand Foch of the 
French Army and Admiral Sir R. E. 
Wemyss of the British Navy on the one 
side, and on the other Mathias Erzber- 
ger, Count Alfred von Oberndorff. 
General H. K. A. Winterfeldt and 
Naval Captain von Salow. Admiral 
Sims was present unofficially at the 
first meeting. 

The German plenipotentiaries, coming 
from La Capelle arrived at the French 
front at nine o’clock of November 7, 
and their automobiles with the cur- 
tains drawn were escorted to the 
Chateau Francfort, where the delega- 
tion spent the night. Next morning 
they were taken to Rethondes in the 
forest of Compiégne, where Foch 
awaited them in his special train. The 
leader of the delegation, Dr. Erzberger, 
speaking in French, announced that the 
German Government had been advised 
by President Wilson that Marshal 
Foch was qualified to communicate the 
Allies’ conditions. The Marshal then 
read the terms slowly in a loud voice. 
Erzberger asked to be allowed to send 
the terms by courier to Spa, and that 
until a reply was received hostilities 
be suspended in the interests of hu- 
manity. Foch granted the former re- 
quest but refused the latter. 

The courier on his return was de- 
layed by the continuation of the bom- 
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bardment and did not reach the Ger- 
man Headquarters at Spa until ten 
a. m., November 10. The Kaiser, who 
had held back the armistice delegation 
from going to the front until he was 
overruled by Hindenburg, was appalled 
when he read the terms and bitterly 
reproached the supreme army command 
with having misled him. But Hinden- 
burg insisted upon the necessity of im- 
mediate compliance, and the courier 
was sent back with this message. 

The German delegation reappeared 
in Foch’s car at one a. m., Monday, 
and the next four hours were occupied 
in discussing the terms. Slight altera- 
tions were made in eighteen of the 
thirty-five articles as a result of ar- 
guments of the German delegates that 
in their original form the stipulations 
were impossible or undesirable. For 
instance, the time for evacuation and 
delivery of cars'was extended from 
twenty-five to thirty-one days; the 
German troops from Russia are not to 
be withdrawn immediately but when 
the Allies decide that it may safely be 
done; “all submarines now existing” 
was substituted for the original de- 
mand for “160,” probably because there 
were not se many left; and in response 
to the demonstration of the food ex- 
perts accompanying the delegation that 
ships and cars were necessary to pre- 
vent famine and anarchy, a special 
clause was added to Article 25 provid- 
ing for provisionment. Foreign Secre- 
tary Solf sent a special plea to the 


President for a mitigation of the block-’: 


ade which otherwise “would cause the 
starvation of millions of men, women 
and children.” Premier Clemenceau in 





communicating the armistice to the 
Chamber of Deputies said that the tak- 
ing away of all locomotives and 150,000 
cars would embarrass Germany’s means 
of provisioning and that “In this first 
hour we must come to her aid. We do 
not make war against humanity but 
for humanity.” President Wilson spoke 
to the same effect before Congress. We 
publish the President’s address and’ the 
revised armistice. 


The Kaiser When the Kaiser reor- 
Abdicates ganized the Government 

last month to meet the 
demand of the President that it be 
made democratic he called into the coali- 
tion cabinet as Secretaries of State 
the Socialist leaders, Ebert and Scheide- 
mann, conferring upon them the usual 
title “Excellency” but only during their 
period of office, not as is customary, 
for life. On the afternoon of November 
7 the executives of the Majority So- 
cialists of the Reichstag placed before 
the Imperial Chancellor, Prince Max, 
demands for the relaxation of police 
control, for freedom of assemblage, for 
a larger representation of Socialists in 
the Cabinet and for the abdication of 
the Emperor and Crown Prince. If a 
satisfactory answer was not given by 
noon on Friday, the following day, the 
Socialists would withdraw from the 
Cabinet. The Kaiser at first refused, 
declaring that he would not desert his 
country in this time of trial. 

On Saturday morning the Socialist 
party announced its separation from 
the Government and declared a Social 
Republic. A general strike was or- 
dered. The workmen left work, paraded 
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WHERE GERMANY ACKNOWLEDGED HER DEFEAT 


The famous palace at Versailles built by Louis XIV just outside Paris became during the war the seat of Allied councils. It was here that General 
Foch and the other representatives of the Allies drew up the terms of the armistice prefacing the German = This photograph of the palace 


shows the famous statues of its gardens protected by straw from enemy bom 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


In the hot pursuit of the retreating German army during the last days of the 
men dug individual shelters as best they could—‘foxholes,” 





WHERE THE ORDER TO “CEASE FIRING’ FOUND OUR MEN 


war there was no time to dig trenches or build fortifications. The 
one correspondent calls them. This photograph from a low-flying aerop!ane shows some 


of these burrows dug by French and American infantrymen 


the capital and fraternized with the 
soldiers in the barracks. Three thou- 
sand insurgent sailors were on the 
march to Berlin. At noon Scheidemann 
and Ebert went in a military automo- 
bile, accompanied by troops, to the 
Chancellor, who told them that their 
demands had been granted. The Social- 
ist leaders then rode back to the 
Reichstag in time to meet the proces- 
sion of soldiers and workingmen and 
proclaimed the overthrow of the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty and the victory of the 
people. 

The act of abdication was signed by 
the German Emperor on Saturday 
morning, November 9, just after the 
receipt of an urgent telegram from 
Herr Scheidemann, which the Kaiser is 
reported to have read with a shiver. 
He then said: “May it be for the good 
of Germany. Let us not lose hope in 
the future,” and signed the document. 
Next the Crown Prince, “crying like a 
baby,” it is said, signed an act of re- 
nunciation of claims to the throne. The 
signature took place at the General 
Headquarters in the presence of Field 
Marshal Hindenburg and of the other 
officers and of the Emperor’s private 
servants. 

The ex-Kaiser and his party then 
took automobiles for the Dutch fron- 
tier, which they reached at Eysden on 
Sunday morning. At the frontier the 
Dutch sentries refused to let the party 
enter until the customs officials ar- 
rived at seven and inspected the ten 
automobiles. So the former Emperor 
had to wait half an hour at the Eysden 
station, and he was seen pacing the 
platform in the uniform of a German 
general. Crowds of Belgian refugees 
who had collected around the station 
hissed at him and shouted “A bas 
Guillaume l’assassin!” When the train 
arrived, the ex-Emperor went on board 
and changed to civilian attire and was 
conveyed to the castle of Amerougen 
at Maarn, which belongs to the Count 
von Bentinck. 


The revolutionary move- 
ment that had long 
been fomenting in north- 
western Germany broke out in a naval 
mutiny at Kiel, the chief naval port 
and outlet of .the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal. A similar mutiny occurred a 
year ago, but was quelled and promises 
made of better food and treatment. It 
is rumored that the cause of the rising 
this time was the real or suspected in- 
tention of the Government to order the 
whole fleet, including the returned sub- 
marines, to take to the open sea in a 
last desperate attempt to destroy the 
British navy. On Sunday, November 3, 
the sailors on board of the battleship 
“Kaiser” hauled down the war flag and 
raised the red flag in its stead. The 
officers attempted resistance with their 
revolvers, but the captain and other 
officers were killed. The battleship 
“Schleswig-Holstein” was seized in like 
manner and the revolt spread to most 
of the other vessels in the harbor. Since 


The Red Flag 
at Kiel 








THE GREAT WAR 


November 7—German delegates apply 
to Foch for armistice. Naval mutiny 
at Kiel. 

November 8—Bavarian republic pro- 
claimed. King of Wiirttemberg abdi 
cates. 

November 9—Republic of Poland 
formed. American steamer “Saetia”’ 
sunk by mine off Maryland. Battle- 
ship “Britannica” torpedoed at Gib- 
raltar. Alfred Ballin, of Hamburg- 
American Line, suicide. 

November 10—Kaiser flees to Hol- 
land. Socialist Ebert becomes Ger- 
man Chancellor. 

November 11—Germany signs armis- 
tice 5 a. m. Hostilities cease 11 a. m. 
Emperor of Austria abdicates. 

November 12—Allied fleet passes thru 
Dardanelles to Constantinople. Reds 
seize Helgoland. 

November 13—All German rulers de- 
throned. Soviets control German 
cities. Bolshevik movement .spread- 
ing to Sweden, Norway, Holland and 
Switzerland. 




















the mutineers had possession of the 
wireless they were able to keep in 
touch and plan further operations. The 
garrison of Kiel refused to march to 
the harbor and the sailors declared that 
they would sink the ships if they were 
attacked. During the night four com- 
panies of infantry were brought in to 
put down the revolt, but three of them 
went over to the mutineers and the 
fourth was disarmed. Cavalry was then 
ordered in, but was stopped and turned 
back a mile from Kiel by marines with 
machine guns. 

On the following day all the work- 
men of Kiel struck and seized the ar- 
senal, munition works, railroads and 
tramways. A procession of marines, 
soldiers and workingmen, 20,000 strong, 
marched thru the city with bands and 
red flags to the prison and released the 
men who had been arrested for dis- 
obedience: of orders. A Council of Sail- 
ors, Soldiers and Workmen, or to use 
the Bolshevik word, a “soviet,” was 
formed and assumed the government of 
the city. Admiral Souchon, the Gover- 
nor of Kiel, was arrested but released 
when he agreed to the demands of the 
Council. These demands called for bet- 
ter treatment of the men and the abo- 
lition of the salute and of all distinc- 
tions of fare between officers and men. 

Fired by the example of Kiel, simi- 
lar risings took place in the neighbor- 
ing naval bases of Wilhelmshaven, 
Cuxhaven, Borkum and Helgoland, and 
later in the greatest of German ports, 
Hamburg and Bremen. In these and 
other cities the Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Councils came into power with- 
out long delay or serious opposition. 

+ oy: Within two days 
The Socialist after Oi prec 
Republic of Germany teceniien' of. the 


republic from the steps of the Reichs- 
tag by Philipp Scheidemann, the So- 
cialists had obtained control of most of 
the twenty-six states of the empire. 
In nearly all the leading cities soviets, 
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or councils of soldiers and workingmen, 
have superseded or supervise the ad- 
ministration. The fleet is under the red 
flag, so are the ports and naval bases, 
including Helgoland. Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg, “in order to avoid chaos,” 


has asked the Cologne Council to send - 


delegates to headquarters. Besides the 
army and navy the Socialists have now 
control of the press. The Wolff News 
Bureau, formerly the semi-official organ 
of the Imperial Government, is now 
sending out socialistic wires and wire- 
less. The conservative North German 
Gazette has changed its name to the 
International. The Lokal - Anzeiger, 
which used to be the favorite paper of 
the Kaiser, appeared as The Red Flag. 

Prince Maximilian of Baden, who 
was called by the Emperor to become 
Chancellor of the reformed Govern- 
ment, has become a sort of regent, 
while Frederick Ebert, ex-harness maker 
and leader of the Reichstag Socialists, 
assumes the office of Chancellor. The 
new cabinet comprizes Scheidemann, 
Landsberg, Haase, Barth, Liebknecht 
and Dittmann. Part belong to the ma- 
jority Socialists, who have in the main 
supported the Government in the 
Reichstag since 1914. The others be- 
long to the Independent Socialists, who 
have opposed the war from the begin- 
ning. No bourgeois is included, so it is 
evidently to be a strictly working class 
rule, as n Russia. Elections are to be 
held by equal, direct and secret ballot 
without distinction of sex and upon 
the principle of proportional. repre- 
sentation. 

Herr Ebert in an interview gave his 
views as follows: 

The German people are victorious and 
the old, cankered rule of the Hohenzollerns, 
Wittelsbachs, Welfens, etc., is overthrown. 
cepmeny has completed her revolution. 
Prince Max, who formally resigned when 
the Kaiser abdicated, handed the Govern- 
ment over to me. In reality, we had full 
power in our hands before the representa- 
tive of the old power gave it over. 

These conditions had been gradually de- 
veloping in Germany since the beginning 
of the war, and would have been completed 
after the conclusion of peace. But now the 
most skeptical must recognize that mon- 
archism and imperialism are finished for- 
ever in Germany. 

The German republic will not know any 
greater honor than that of working for 
peace. A constitutional national assembly 
of the German people’s republic will insti- 
tute a Government which will represent the 


people’s will as far as it is humanly pos- 
sible. 


Our victory is almost bloodless, I could 
even say easy and complete. That the old 
forces will once again strive for power 
appears impossible to me. Germany’s future 
state form is a republic, and the free Ger- 
.man people’s state will be happy in feeling 
that it is a free nation, with ae rights 
as a member of the League of Nations. 

The ‘Socialist authorities every- 
where urge the maintenance of order. 
Looting is condemned and punished. In 
most places the transition was effected 
peaceably and the former officials have 
generally accepted the new regime and 
are working in harmony with it. At 
Berlin there were a few collisions be- 
tween the troops and the people in 
which a few were killed, and the new 
Government publicly exprest its re- 
gret for the affair. The kings and grand 
dukes of the various German states 





THE MAN WHO SIGNED THE ARMISTICE 
FOR GERMANY 
Matthias Erzberger headed the delegation sent 
by Germany under flag of truce to ask for peace 
terms and signed the official acceptance of the 
armistice dictated by General Foch 








Press Illustrating 
THE LEADER OF SOCIALISTIC GERMANY 
Frederick Ebert, upon* whom falls now the task 
of creating a new German government from the 
ruins of Kaiserism and the chaos of revolution. 
Herr Ebert was appointed one of the two So- 
cialist secretaries of state in the German cabinet 
when the Kaiser reorganized it to meet Presi- 
dent Wilson’s demands about a month ago; he 
was named regent when Wilhelm II abdicated 
in favor of his grandson and he is now titled 

hancellor of Germany. Herr Ebert is one of 
the most popular of German Socialist leaders. 
He was born in the famous university city of 
Heidelberg, where his father was a working 
tailor. He was for a considerable time editor of 

the Bremen Riirger Zeitung 





have either abdicated or been de- 
throned or have exprest a willingness 
to abide by a decision of the people. 
The Berlin Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Council has abolished the censorship, 
declared freedom of religion and po- 
litical amnesty, and established an 
eight-hour day. The Independent So- 
cialists demand the punishment of Ad- 
miral von Tirpitz and others responsi- 
ble for the atrocities and prolongation 
of the war. 


Bavaria, which was 
set up as a kingdom 
by Napoleon in 1805, 
has never become reconciled to Prus- 
sian rule. The Crown Prince of Ba- 
varia, in command of the right wing 
of the armies in France, has been the 
rival of the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
in command of the left wing, but nei- 
ther has distinguished himself as a 
military genius. In August Prince Rup- 
precht of Bavaria left the army, ac- 
cusing the Kaiser, Ludendorff and Hin- 
denburg with responsibility for the 
German defeats, and later the Bavarian 
Government notified the Imperial Gov- 
ernment that if an armistice was not 
negotiated immediately Bavaria would 
withdraw her troops and conclude a 
separate peace. 

On November 7 the Socialists of Mu- 
nich called a public meeting, at which 
thousands were present and resolutions 
passed demanding a republic, an armis- 
tice, an eight-hour day and prohibition 
of future wars except for national de- 
fense. On the following day an assem- 
blage at the Diet Palace decreed -the 
deposition of the Wittelsbach dynasty. 
The administration was taken over by 
a council of workmen, soldiers and 
peasants organized after the model of 
the Russian soviet by Kurt Eisner. He 
is a prominent Socialist and journalist, 
the author of “Psycopathia Spiritualis” 
and other books on sociology, and for- 
merly the editor of the Berlin Socialist 
daily Vorwdarts. He was born in Berlin 
in 1867. Up to a fortnight before he 
became the ruling power in Bavaria 
he had been in prison because he had 
published in his paper, the Munich 
Post, the statement that Germany had 
begun mobilizing her troops as early 
as July 28, 1914. 


The Revolution 
in Bavaria 


On November 11, the 
same day that put a 
stop to the war in 
France, Kaiser Karl of Austria issued 
the following act of abdication: 


Since my accession I have incessantly 
tried to rescue my peoples from this tre- 


The Revolution 
in Austria 


.mendous war. I have not delayed the re- 


establishment of constitutional rights or the 
opening of a way for the people to substan- 
tial national development. 

Filled with an unalterable love for my 
peoples I will not, with my person, be a 
hindrance to their free development. I 
acknowledge the decision taken by German- 
Austria to form a separate state. The peo- 
ple has by its deputies taken charge of the 
government. I relinquish every participa- 
tion in the administration of the state. My 
warmest wishes are that an internal peace 
will be able to heal the wounds of this war. 

(Signed) CHARLES. 
(Countersigned) LAMMASCH. 
This brings to an end the reign of 


the house of Hapsburg, which has last- 
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ed for 645 years. As the Holy Roman 
Empire broke to pieces in the last cen- 
tury, so now both parts of the Dual 
Monarchy have been shattered into 
finer fragments. The German sections 
of Austria have become a republic and 
will seek to join the republic of Ger- 
many. Northern Tirol, which is outside 
the limit of the evacuated area pre- 
scribed by the Austrian armistice, has 
been occupied by Bavarian troops. 

The Bohemian republic seems to be 
firmly established, with Prague as its 
capital. Prof. T. G. Masaryk, who has 
been head of the Czecho-Slovak Na- 
tional Council at Washington, has been 
chosen President of the new republic 
by a conference of delegates from the 
eight political parties of Bohemia held 
at Geneva, Switzerland. 

An independent Polish republic has 
been declared at Warsaw and lays 
claim to Galicia in Austria. But the 
Ukrainians or Ruthenes claim the east- 
ern half of Galicia by right of race and 
they are now fighting the Poles for it. 
On account of this conflict Paderew- 
sky, the head of the Polish nationalists 
in America, has withdrawn from the 
Mid-European Union which was formed 
in the United States to bring together 
all the opprest nationalities of Austria- 
Hungary and the Balkans, and in which 
Ruthenes and Poles have hitherto been 
represented. 


Closing Scenes The Allied and a 
ican armies pushe 
of the War forward with greater 
energy than ever in ‘the last days of 
the war, while on the other hand the 
enemy managed his retreat with skill 
and steadiness in spite of desertions 
and demoralization. The Belgians de- 
livered Ghent before the halt was called. 
The British had the peculiar satisfac- 
tion of reaching Mons, where “their 
contemptible army,” as the Kaiser 
called it, first met the foe. The French 
got to the Belgian border. The Ameri- 
cans on the last day crost the Meuse 
near Sedan and tookthetown of Stenay, 
where the Prussian Crown Prince had 
his headquarters. The Meuse had been 
flooded by damming the river and Ste- 
nay was strongly fortified and defend- 
ed by. machine guns aided by artillery 
on the hills in the rear. In Meziéres and 
Mousay the civilian population suffered 
terribly from the phosgene gas with 
which the Germans drenched the towns. 
If the people stayed above they were 
in danger from the high explosive 
shells. If they sought refuge in the cel- 
lars they were liable to be suffocated, 
since they. had no gas masks. 

The firing was kept up till the last 
minute, but promptly at eleven o’clock 
a sudden silence fell upon the lines, 
which for more than four years had 
been under incessant fire. Orders had 
been issued absolutely forbidding all 
intercourse after the termination of 
hostilities under penalty of the “sever- 
est disciplinary measures” for violation 
of the order. But in spite of this fra- 
ternization took place spontaneously 
at various points of the line. Within a 
few minutes after the last shots had 
been fired groups of mingled khaki and 
feldgrau could be seen in No Man’s 














Central News 


THE GERMAN REPUBLIC PROCLAIMED 
BY PHILIPP SCHEIDEMANN 


From the steps of the Reichstag Herr Scheide- 
mann read the proclamation of success in the 
German revolution and asked the people’s sup- 
port of the new government. It was Herr 
Scheidemann who sent to the Kaiser the tele- 
gram demanding his abdication. He was one of 
the two Socialist secretaries of state appointed 
by Wilhelm II a month ago 

Land and an active exchange of to- 
bacco for German postcards and Gott 
mit uns buckles was begun. As one 
American explained it: “You see, the 
war is over and we just wanted to find 
out what they think about it.” They 
found out that the Germans were heart- 
ily sick of war. The American outposts 
for a long time after the armistice 
were bothered by Germans who per- 
sisted in trying to surrender to secure 
rations. 

According to the report of November 
13 the total of American casualties was 
76,258, distributed as follows: 


ARMY 
Killed in action (including 398 at 
SD ccciighanes (etboawbedanees 13,312 
ee ee 5,059 
ee Ce er 5,280 
Died of accident and other causes... 1.450 
ONE TH GETIEE boc cc ccsccccsés 39,904 


= in action (including prison 
MT Actcncmiusenae aranewees an 
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MARINES 
ee errr Tr Tre 1,364 
_. eae Tene 2,428 


DN koa eacengeniieanenaeuewees 


WN, Shaandbescdena sours eareus 4,026 

It is estimated that there are some 
30,000 casualties yet to be published. 
At the time when hostilities closed the 
American army numbered 177,309 of- 
ficers and 3,332,981 men. The overseas 
force numbered 2,008,931. The expendi- 
ture in the American army from the 
beginning of the war to date has been 
over $22,000,000,000. 





The moment the armis- 
tice with Germany had 
been signed, orders were 
issued by the President stopping draft 
calls and turning back all accepted reg- 
istrants who had not actually been in- 
ducted into the army; and men who 
are not yet nineteen years old, or who 
are more than thirty-six, and have not 
yet been called, are told they need not 
answer their questionnaires. So far as 
practicable, all men also who have not 
yet completed their training will be im- 
mediately discharged and returned to 
civilian life. The duties of the local 
draft boards will continue, however, 
and the drafting machinery will remain 
in readiness to function quickly should 
some emergency require its action. The 
War Department announced that on 
November 11 the total strength of the 
army was 3,764,677 men, of whom 
2,200,000 had been sent to France, It- 
aly or Russia. 

Calls for the Navy and the Marine 
Corps are not affected by the order 
cited above, and no immediate steps 
will be taken toward demobilizing any 
part of the naval forces, nor any ces- 
sation in carrying on the program of 
naval expansion. It is believed that sol- 
diers and sailors who have seen long 
service abroad will be returned soon, 
and replaced by drafts from the million 
or more men who are in camp in the 
United States. Secretary Daniels has 
promised ‘that he will do what he can 
to set free young men who want to quit 
the navy for some substantial reason, 
and especially those who desire to be- 
gin or complete a college education. 


Reduction 
of the Army 


: The “drive” for rais- 
ar 

ene wrk i $250,000,000 to 

sustain the combined 
welfare work in the army of the seven 
principal organizations outside of the 
Red Cross, began on November 11. It 
was almost swamped that first day in 
the torrent of jollification for “peace 
with victory” that swept over the land, 
Lut its agents struggled bravely in the 
welter of hilarity. Every tried method 
of raising money was used, and some 
new ones, as, for example, the utiliza- 
tion of athletics and sport—even a pu- 
gilistic ring of unheard-of proportions. 
All the leaders of the movement put 
forth pleas and facts to counteract the 
impression that the apparent end of 
fighting has made the getting of this 
fund needless. Cardinal Gibbons, Dr. 
John R. Mott and other influential pro- 
moters insist that the vast work to be 
done by the Y. M. C. A. and its co- 
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laborers here and abroad before the de- 
mobilization of our military forces re- 
quires all the money asked for, and 
more. The first twenty-four hours’ 
work is reported to have yielded more 
than $23,000,000. 


An immediate re- 
sult of the stop- 
page of fighting 
is an order from the War Industries 
Board giving permission to many in- 
dustries whose output has been restrict- 
ed, to resume in part their normal man- 
ufacture and sale of goods. A list of 
forty-two classes of articles is given, 
of which a 50 per cent resumption of 
manufacture is allowed—all of them 
machinery or articles required in agri- 
culture, business, or daily household 
use. The surplus of steel on hand, and 
the diminished demand by the Govern- 
ment, permits a partial resumption of 
building and repair work of the most 
necessary character; and the Fuel Ad- 
ministration grants the use of coal, 
hitherto forbidden, for making lumber, 
cement, brick, etc., for building pur- 
poses. In this respect, however, the or- 
der applies mainly to railroads, irriga- 
tion projects, and similar public utili- 
ties; to milling and food production; 
and to such new buildings as are re- 
quired by hospitals, schools and the 
like, and costing in the aggregate not 
more than $25,000. Large building op- 
erations must wait, but the board pro- 
poses to lift all restrictions as fast as 
circumstances allow. 


Non-Essential 
Industries Relieved 


The point most em- 
phasized in the delib- 
erations of the very 
distinguished body of men who met in 
New York at the fifth session, on No- 
vember 8, of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, was the need of continu- 
ing. to build ships. The program of the 
Shipping Board, if completed, would 
produce a merchant navy of 14,000,000 
‘tons. Experience showed that this 


Foreign Trade 
in Future 


amount would suffice; and that Ameri- 
can shipping might be maintained was 
to be expected from the fact that now 
885,000 men in the United States were 
trained to shipbuilding, whereas two 
years ago hardly 50,000 such workmen 
were available. 

A policy of economic warfare on 
Germany hereafter was condemned, on 
the ground that if a satisfactory peace 
were concluded it would be needless. 
That an international agreement might 
be effected at the peace conference that 
should enable the working out of uni- 
form and equal conditions upon all ves- 
sels alike, was greatly to be desired. 
At present the laws that required 
American vessels to maintain glarger 
crews and to pay higher wages than is 
the case in foreign vessels necessarily 
subject American vessels to such dis- 
advantages in competition with for- 
eigners as to make it difficult, if not 
impossible, to continue business. Unless 
a proper maritime policy was adopted 
by our Government in the near future, 
in the opinion of the council, it is ab- 
solutely certain “that these newly con- 
structed American vessels will not re- 
main in operation under the American 
flag, and that the American merchant 
marine, rehabilitated with vast expend- 
iture of capital and effort as a war 
emergency measure, will again be dissi- 
pated under the operation of inexora- 
ble economic laws.” 


Prices of commodities 
thruout the United States 
still mount steadily. The 
War Department states that the cost 
of the army ration has increased from 
33.03 cents in 1917 to 40.46 cents at 
present; and this cost has increased 
by 350 per cent during the last twenty 
years. Financiers and publicists are 
becoming anxious, seeing that the 
banks are threatened with a harmful 
credit inflation. This anxiety is the 
theme of the last monthly report of 


Prices and 
Ecgnomy 

















© International Film 


PRESIDENT OF THE NEW CZECHO-SLOVAK REPUBLIC 
In the center of this group is Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk, who led the organization of the Czecho- 


Slovak Republic of eleven million people and has just been elected its Pres 
formerly professor of philosophy at the University of Prague, and he 


ident. Dr. Masaryk was 
has been since 1915 presi- 


dent of the Czecho-Slovak National Council. The United States and the Allied Nations have now 
formally recognized the Czecho-Slovak Republic. Its legation building in Washington is shown in 
the background of this photograph. At the left of the group is Charles Pergler, American delegate 


and chargé d’affaires and at the right is Captain V. S. Hurban, the military leader 





the Federal Reserve Board. Figures are 
presented showing that, at the Federal 
Reserve Banks themselves, loans and 
investments have risen from $552,649,- 
000 on June 22, 1917, to $2,154,832,000 
on October 14, 1918. In the same period 
the percentage of cash held against lia- 
bilities has declined from 71.6 per cent 
to 51.1 per cent. 

This situation is not owing to shrink- 
age in the reserve of gold, which, in- 
deed, has increased somewhat during 
the year, but exists “because of undue 
or disproportionate expansion of the 
credit structure, which the gold reserve 
of the nation is required to support, in 
consequence of the inadequate saving 
by the people.” 

Normally bank credit exerted in the 
channels of commerce goes not beyond 
the productive processes on which it 
is based; and compensatory transac- 
tions largely cancel one another from 
day to day, so that only a small mar- 
gin remains to be settled in cash. But, 
says the report, when the credit struc- 
ture of the community is enlarged by 
the extension of bank loans not accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in 
production, and the proceeds are not 
employed in making or exchanging 
commodities, there is no means of per- 
manently canceling or digesting such 
outstanding credits except one—their 
use for the purchase of the securities 
against which the credits were extend- 
ed, notably, in our present situation, 
government bonds. The report con- 
cludes: 

Probably the feature of the present 
financial situation of the country which 
most requires correction is this increase in 
disposition on the part of the public to rely 
too largely upon the banks as sources from 
which to obtain the necessary funds for use 
in financing the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment. In order to provide for the tak- 
ing up of additional loans when offered, 
it will be inevitably necessary that the pub- 
lic address itself with greater earnestness 
to the problem of saving and applying its 
income to public requirements. 


To enforce economy in 
materials and labor, and 
to prevent unduly high 
prices for wearing apparel, the War 
Industries Board has found it neces- 
sary to impose definite restrictions on 
articles of clothing and their commer- 
cial distribution. In explaining to the 
dry goods men that this must be 
done, Chairman Baruch called on 
their National Association to appoint 
a committee of experts to aid him; 
this was done, seven experienced 
dry goods merchants constituting a 
board to arrange details. Standard 
grades and standard prices will be for- 
mulated. The vast business of making 
women’s ready-made suits and robes 
and hats will be most affected. A prac- 
tical beginning has been made in 
shoes, where the number of styles has 
been reduced from 350 to 150. If one 
wants a fancy shoe it must be made to 
order by an individual shoemaker, who 
may charge what he pleases. Manufac- 
turers are restricted to fixed maximum 
prices for their goods in three classes, 
and may use only certain kinds of 
leather. The retailer must display his 
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Central News 
TAKING OVER THE GERMAN WIRELESS 
BASE AT ZEEBRUGGE 


When the Allies captured the stronghold of 

Germany’s undersea warfare they put their own 

experts in charge of the huge wireless station 

there and found it in good order. These men 
are testing the receiving apparatus 


agreement to abide by the stipulated 
prices. These standardization measures 
are expected to eliminate much waste 
as well as to prevent profiteering. In 
regard to determination of prices Mr. 
Baruch has laid down the principle 
that a “fair price is a price something 


like the normal profits in normal 
times.” 

. -President Wilson has di- 
Pirie) rected Herbert Hoover to 


go to Europe as soon as 
possible to take charge for this Govern- 
ment of the organization of measures 


for the food relief of the liberated peo- 


ples. Mr. Hoover will take with him a 
company of expert assistants, and will 
be accompanied by Mr. Hurley, chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, to arrange 
for transportation of the relief, partly 
by the use of ships recovered from 
Germany. The work in this country will 
be conducted by an executive board un- 
der Mr. Hoover’s control. The program 
contemplates the furnishing of food not 
only to France and Belgium, but to the 
liberated populations of southern Slavic 
lands, to Austria, and even to parts of 
Germany; and it will be Mr. Hoover’s 
first task, in codperation with Allied 
agencies, tc determine local necessities 
and organize the means of conveying 
subsistence to the civilian inhabitants 
of the various famine-stricken regions. 
He has estimated that in northern Rus- 
sia alone 40,000,000 persons have little 
chance of living thru the winter. 
While Australia, Argentina and other 
countries will be drawn upon, the chief 
supply must come from the United 
States, and Mr. Hoover has issued a 


most earnest appeal for the strictest 
table economy on our part in order to 
save enough to keep life and at least 
a little energy in two hundred million 
persons until next spring, when they 
may begin to maintain themselves. As 
an idea of what this call means, the 
State Department announces that dur- 


-ing the past four years the American 


Relief Commission, with the support of 
the Allied Governments, has sent to the 
ten million people in the comparatively 
small territory hitherto occupied by the 
invading armies, more than 600 cargoes 
of food, comprizing 120,000,000 bushels 
of breadstuffs and over 3,000,000,000 
pounds of other foodstuffs, besides 20,- 
000,000 garments, the whole represent- 
ing an expenditure of nearly $600,000,- 
000. . . . In addition to this, some 
$350,600,000 worth of native produce 
has been financed internally in Belgium. 
That the maintenance of this relief 
commission has been critically neces- 
sary is evidenced by the fact that in 
the same time and under the same con- 
ditions the population of Serbia is esti- 
mated to have diminished 50 per cent 
in number and that of Poland 25 per 
cent, whereas the population of Bel- 
gium, altho suffering great privations, 
is still intact. 

At the same time we are reminded 
that the United States has, as an inci- 
dent of the situation, become altogether 
the richest country in the world, and 
the one best situated to increase in 
wealth. An interesting summary has 
been published by the Government, 
showing the increase over normal in 
exports of foodstuffs by the United 
States since it became the food reser- 
voir for the world on account of the 
war: 


8-year pre-war 1916-17, 1917-18, 
average fiscal year fiscal year 
Beef prod- 
ucts, Ibs. 186,875,372 405,427,417 665,462,445 
Pork prod- 
ucts, Ibs. 996,230,627 1,498,302,713 1,691,437,435 
Dairy prod- 
ucts, Ibs. 26,037,790 351,958,336 690,798,274 
Vegetable 
oils, Ibs. 332,430,537 206,798,490 151,029,893 


Grains, bu. 183,777,331 395,140,238 349,123,236 
Sugar, lbs. 621,745,507 3,084,390,281 2,149,787,050 


re The United States 
Viegin Islands Census Bureau has 

Surveyed published a report on 
the Virgin Islands that contains much 
information of interest. The three im- 
portant members of the group, St. 
Croix, St. Thomas and St. John, have 
a total area of 132 square miles, to 
which about fifty lesser islets add a 
small space of useful land. The popu- 
lation in November, 1917, was 26,051, 
of which hardly 2000 are whites, and 
about 4600 of mixed blood. Nearly the 
whole population dwells on St. Croix 
and St. Thomas, and more than half in 
the three large towns; yet of the 84,- 
781 acres on the three islands almost 
70,000 are cultivated, and crops, more 
than four-fifths of which was sugar 
cane, were raised last year to the value 
of $522,606. In addition, livestock ex- 
isted to the value of $582,921. Manu- 
factures consist almost wholly of sugar 
and bay rum, the value of these prod- 
ucts for 1917 being $1,330,892. The 
fisheries prove to be of much more 
consequence than had been antici- 





pated, the catch amounting to an an- 

nual value of about $50,000. The re- 

port gives much general information 

as to soil, climate, social conditions, ' 
and business opportunities, and is ac- 

companied by maps and illustrations. 

A curious fact is that, despite the Dan- 

ish history of the islands, the speech of 

the people is English. 

How important these islands were 
regarded in Europe strategically is 
shown by a recent incident. The agent 
of the Alien Property Custodian lately 
seized at St. Thomas the wharves and 
warehouses of the Hamburg-American 
Steamship Company, despite a pre- 
tended sale to Americans; and they 
were found to include buildings of 
such enormous solidity, and fitted with 
such unusual facilities, that their ulti- | 
mate use as a naval station was evi- 
dently in view. It is believed that they i 
will now be applied to the purposes of | 
a naval base for the United States. 




















Press Illustrating 
FOOD ADMINISTRATOR IN AMERICA AND 
EUROPE 


Herbert Hoover, who headed our relief commis- 
sion in Belgium before America entered the 
war and who returned to this country in 1917 
to organize and direct the Food Administration 
of the United States, is now going to Europe 
to take charge of the food relief of starving 
civilians in Serbia, southern Austria and Monte- 
negro and of the people freed from German 
domination in Belgium and northern France. 
Plans ‘have already been put into effect to use 
the: shipping released from military demands to 
send large quantities of foodstuffs to the army 
‘ depots abroad 
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REPUBLICANISM SPREADS AROUND THE WORLD 


In all of the countries marked black upon the map monarchy has now been abolished and the area is expanding daily. To this 
territory might be added the United Kingdom and the self-governing dominions of the British Empire, where the rule of the sovereign 
is merely nominal and the will of the people is the law of the land 


THE FRUITS OF VICTORY 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


EX-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, PRESIDENT OF THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


HE Great War is ended. It will 

change the map of Europe and 

the world. As the Christian Era 

divides the ancient and the 
modern world, so this war will be a 
new point of departure in human his- 
tory. 

The victory clinches the moral re- 
sponsibility of nations and of peoples. 
It exalts right over might and makes 
right might. Peoples and leaders may 
frequently fall away from the ideal of 
national morality set by this war. But 
never again will either avow that there 
is no morality for nations. 

The war ends the power of mon- 
archs and dynasties, the divinity that 
has hedged a king is gone forever. 
Peoples are to rule. 

The war has made the world demo- 
cratic. Whether it has made it safe 
depends on the peoples who govern. 
Democracy is a great boon. It makes 
for the happiness and welfare of the 
people, but its bést results are only 
available to a people practised in self- 
restraint, intelligent enough to know 
their own real interest and valuing 
properly liberty regulated by law. We 
must expect, therefore, many mistakes 
in some of the new republics to be 
set up. 

This war, in giving birth to so many 
new governments without assured sta- 
bility, increases the chances of interna- 
tional friction. Unless the great powers 
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who have won the war and who are re- 
sponsible for these nations organize 
the world to maintain peace among 
them, war will show its grisly head 
again. 


7as complexity of the adjustments 
for which the treaty of peace must 
provide makes inevitable the continu- 
ance of the present league of allied 
nations and its enlargement. The treaty 
must provide joint machinery with 
which to interpret and apply the terms 
of peace. 

It must set up commissions to as- 
sess indemnities. It must create tribu- 
nals to hear contending peoples as 
to boundaries, rights of way and 
rights of access to navigable rivers 
and the sea. 

It must continue its powers of 
mediation and conciliation long after 
a treaty has been framed and signed 
to settle disputes between new fledged 
countries and restrain their jeal- 
ousies and ambitions. They will not ve 
perfect. 

Their human frailties will still be 
present. The great powers must main- 
tain a joint military force to see to 
it that the terms of the treaty are 
complied with by the Central Powers. 

Bolshevism may interfere with such 
compliance. If so, we must stamp out 
Bolshevism without hesitation. We 
cannot become responsible for the 
bloody massacre of all but the lowest 


elements of the population of Germany 
and Austria as they were for the awful 
tragedy in Russia. 

We may need a combined military 
force to enforce decisions of the joint 
tribunals and commissions under the 
treaty against the new governments. 
Here then we shall have for the Cen- 
tral Powers and the recently born re- 
publics a machinery to maintain peace 


‘among them and to compel the admin- 


istration of justice. 

This will be a league to enforce 
peace for half the world or more. What 
reason can be given for not extending 
the operation of this league to settle 
questions between the great allied pow- 
ers themselves and between the other 
nations of the world? None. 

If the war is to achieve its highest 
purpose, need for such a league is im- 
perative. 

Let us hope that the people of the 
United States will demand that their 
representatives unite with those of our 
allies in framing it. The peoples of 
England, France and Italy long for it 
as the only security worth having 
against recurrence of war. 

Shall our people lag behind? Organ- 
ized labor of the United States says 
“No.” 

So will the other groups of our na- 
tion say when they realize that the 
issue presses and the need for them to 
speak is at hand. 

New York City 
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GERMANY MUST PAY THE PRICE 


BY JAMES W. GERARD 


AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY 19138-1917 


PURS and high boots 

at sea! Rather ridic- 

ulous: but at the 

opening of the Kiel 
week the Kaiser used to en- 
ter the harbor drest like a 
stage Rupert of Hentzau, 
standing alone 6n the up- 
per bridge of his yacht. His 
silver breastplate and hel- 
met shining in the sun, his 
hand on the hilt of his enor- 
mous sword, he condescend- 
ingly received the cheers of 
the sailors of yachts and 
warships and the plaudits 
of the humble multitudes 
of the shore. And no one 
laughed. No one dared. 
There were prisons for 
those guilty of lése ma- 
jesté. 

Now his mighty armies, 
broken in flight, the red 
flag of revolution flapping 
from his palace tower and 
from the balcony from 
which he told the crowds 
that “before the leaves 
have fallen from the trees 
you will be back in your 
homes,” his country ruined, 
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heard. Is it a fake revolu- 
tion, a sort of national bank- 
ruptcy designed to make the 
just creditors of Germany 
lose the right to collect 
their rightful demands? 

The Social Democrats ac- 
quiesced in the plunder of 
broken Belgium, and the 
taking of great indemnities 
from that poor land and 
from occupied France. They 
must now help to pay the 
bill of Justice. 

The leopard cannot 
change his spots; the 
bloody flag of anarchy can- 
not wipe the slate clean; 
neither can the priests of 
Socialism purify the Ger- 
man people from  blood- 
guilt. 

Change of German ad- 
ministration must not balk 
reparation. 

I sat in the gallery of 
the Reichstag and heard 
Helferich when, on taking 
office, he made his opening 
address. “Other nations,” 
he said in his droning voice, 


ie ‘ pee a ‘és . , “must drag the leaden 
“115 ‘ udge erard, our recent mbassador to ermany, author o j Wii ” 
William Hohenzollern, in Years in Germany” and “Face to Face With Kaiserism” weight of billions.” And the 


the civilian’s clothes that —“Y Four 


became him so ill, is a fugitive in Hol- 
land. His German Gott has deserted, 
weary, perhaps, of condoning so many 
crimes. 

For these crimes must no one an- 
swer? We want to make war impossi- 
ble. The best way to make war impos- 
sible is to punish personally 
those who wage it. 

+ is not necessary to number 
the acts which have turned the 
world against Germany. The list 
is long. Direct crimes comprize 
the murders by U-boats and 
Zeppelins against the laws of 
war, the judicial murder of 
Captain Fryatt, the slow mur- 
ders of the prison camps, and 
the torturing murder of poison 
gas. Among the indirect mur- 
ders are the carrying off into 
slavery of the workingmen of 
Belgium and the women and 
girls of northern France, many 
of whom died from overwork, 
starvation and exposure. Then 
come the accusing ghosts of the 
literally millions of Poles,. and 
Rumanians, Serbians and Ar- 
menians, starved, beaten, shot 
and hanged by the faithful allies 
of Germany or by their troops 
under German officers. 

What a miserable finish! Ten 
muddy motors cross the Dutch 
frontier carrying. the huddled 
hope of autocracy. But why did 
he not know how to die? A last 
charge, perhaps at the head of 
the Hussars of Death! But now 


Before the representatives of the 
Allies meet at that table the Allies 
must beware of the German revolu- 
tion. 

At a prize fight, when the crowd loses 
faith in the genuineness df a contest, 
loud cries of “Fake!” “Fake!” are 





i i @& Frese MMastreting that never again may the 
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gather at the table of peace. 


of Germany, 


deputies of the Right and 
Left and Center by their silence ap- 
proved. 

German victory was thus proclaimed 
to mean the placing of crushing in- 
demnities on all the nations who dared 
to oppose the German dream of world 
conquest. 

At the least, Germany, under 
whatever flag, must pay the 
price of reparation. 

The fate of the world and its 
people will be decided by men 
such as the ex-coliege professor 
Woodrow Wilscn, the editor 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George, 
the little attorney from Wales. 
What a contrast to those proud 
nobles who, a little over a hun- 
dred years ago, filled feudal 
Vienna with their gold coaches 
and their lackeys and dealt with 
peoples as the personal prop- 
erty of the divinely anointed 
emperors and kings. 

We. have played a great part 
in the war; our democratic 
armies, raised as if by a mira- 
cle, turned the tide in France; 
but we must not forget that the 
conceit of the Germans, self- 
christened supermen, did much 
to turn the world against them, 
that our brave allies bore for. 
four years war at their doors 
and that against their line the 
onrushing might of militarism 
broke and turned at the first 
battle of the fateful Marne. 

There is a God—and in hu- 
mility, in thankfulness, we pray 


Withelm II, who abdicated in favor of Beasts of War be loosed upon 
hig grandson, and the Crown Prince, now in Holland the earth. 
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There are, in all the realm of business 
literature, only two important books on 
the theme of purchasing. One of these 
is by an engineer—C. S. Rindsfoos— 


and is used as a text book in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in dozens of other educational institu- 
tions, and is given to all the purchasing 
staff of the Quartermaster and Ord- 
nance Corps to read. Mr. Rindsfoos is 
a Cornell graduate. He was secretary 
and treasurer for ten years of the Foun- 
dation Company, which is doing about 
$75,000,000 worth of construction for 
the Government, and is now one of the 
three members of a firm doing similar 
work. In all his work he has been giv- 
ing special attention to purchase—and 
to Government methods of purchase 


NCLE SAM has become “The 
, General Contractor.” During 
the past year he has spent, 
directly and indirectly, on new 
construction, some one and a half bil- 
lions of dollars. At is of interest to the 
public to examine how he has gone 
about expending this vast sum, thru 
the private corporations of the country, 
which are now all “sub-contractors,” 
working for him,. “The General Con- 
tractor.” Has a sound general policy 
been formulated? Have “profits been 
reasonable? Private work for the time 
being dead, will any permanent effects 
result in the relations between the pub- 
lic, on the one hand, and the architect, 
engineer and contractor on the other, 
as a result of new construction in the 
hands of the Government? Or between 
architect, engineer and contractor? 
These questions, together with that of 
the effect on labor of the new order of 
things, come to mind and seek an 
answer. 

It may be said at once that the Gov- 
ernment has had no fixed general pol- 
icy of awarding construction work, and 
has none now. It was not strange that, 
at the outset of the war, the various 
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departments and bureaus should 
adopt different policies; _but 
now, a year and a half later, 
still we find some bureaus pur- 
suing methods diametrically op- 
posed to that of others. Obvious- 
ly all cannot be right. For instance, the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks of the 
Navy Department awards practically 
all of its work on the so-called lump- 
sum basis; that is to say, a round sum 
of money for a given project. Some of 
its projects are let on the unit-price 
system, the project being divided into a 
number of units according to the class 
of work involved, and bids being re- 
ceived per unit. These unit prices are 
multiplied by the quantity of each, and 
the results added together result in a 
lump-sum bid in the finai analvsis. 
Whichever method is em 


In his enormous contracts for war materials Uncle Sam has tried out many different policies 
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regular questionnaire with photographs 
of work done, references, or other per- 
tinent data. From this list the Emer- 
gency Construction Committee selects 
one or more firms as best fitted to pros- 
ecute the project. under consideration, 
having due regard to the location of the 
contractor’s organization with reference 
to the work, amount of work on hand 
at the time, experience in the particu- 
lar kind of work involved, financial 
ability to carry the work and record of 
past performances. The recommenda- 
tion then goes to the Construction Di- 


















ployed, bids are receives 
after due advertisement and 
if within appropriation, the 
tender of the lowest respon- 
sible applicant is accepted. 
The Construction Division 
of the Army awards practi- 
cally.no work on the lump- 
sum basis. Neither are con- 
tractors selected thru public 
advertisement. On the con- 
trary, a project having been 
approved by the General 
Staff, a request for a con- 
tractor is sent to the Emer- 
gency Construction Commit- 
tee of the War Industries 
Board. This committee has 
on file a record of a large 
percentage of the contractors 
thruout the country. This 
record shows the personnel, 
the financial status, experi- 
ence and organization of 
each. Any contractor will be 
listed and rated on applica- 
tion. and any contractor is 
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permitted to supplement the 
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The construction of the Hog Island shipyard was one of Wncle 
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vision, which may or may not be adapt- 
ed to it, tho it is only fair to say the 
advice of the Emergency Construction 
Committee is usually followed. The 
Construction Division then proceeds to 
award a contract on a percentage basis 
whereby the Government reimburses 
the contractor for the entire cost of the 
work plus a profit. The profit is based 
on a scale of rates designed to limit the 
total possible profit and under which 
the larger the project in cost, the 
smaller the percentage of profit al- 
lowed. 


f award and made ewperiments that will have a marked permanent effect after the war 


RAL CONTRACTOR 


Thus not only do we find dif- 
ferent policies in vogue in the 
bureaus just mentioned, but we 
find still other methods em- 
ployed by other governmental 
agencies. The Engineer Corps 
and the Treasury Department continue 
to let work on the lump-sum basis. The 
Shipping Board Housing Committee 
has been awarding work on a fixed fee 
basis predetermined but unaffected by 
the actual cost of the work. The United 
States Housing Corporation of the De- 
partment of Labor awards work on a 
fee basis predetermined but increased 
in size if the work costs less than esti- 
mated, the idea being to secure econ- 
omy by making it possible for the con- 
tractor to earn more profit as a reward 
for skilful management. 

Not only are the forms of 











contract as numerous as the 
bureaus responsible for them, 
but the percentage of profit 
varies likewise. The contracts 
put out by the Construction 
Division allow a profit vary- 
ing from 2 per cent to 7 per 
cent of the cost, depending 
on the size of the project. 
The Shipping Board Hous- 
ing Committee allows about 
4 per cent, while the Labor 
Department allows from 2 
per cent to 4 per cent, de- 
pending on the size of the 
undertaking. What the con- 
tractors make out of Navy 
Yard contracts will never be 
known. The writer knows of 
cases all the way up the line 
from those where the con- 
tractors lose money to those 
carrying profits much above 
normal. 

It is apparent from what 
has been said that Uncle 











Sam as General Contractor 
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is one of Wncle Sam's biggest successful expermments in contract award has not been able to make 


up his mind how to choose his sub-con- 
tractors nor what form of contract to 
employ. He is trying all the methods 
and can settle on none. He selects his 
construction talent on the competitive 
and also on the non-competitive basis. 
Having made his selection he fixes 
rates of pay which vary from 2 per cent 
to 10 per cent and more—and he uses 
every form of contract that has ever 
been devised. 

So much for a lack of policy that 
cannot go on indefinitely. 

Now, can we detect any tendencies 
that are likely to result in a policy for 
the future and will the policy be fol- 
lowed in private as well as public en- 
terprize after the war? 

From the viewpoint of the contractor 
nothing is now left which he may sell 
except his engineering skill and the use 
of his equipment. The Government 
fixes the prices of material and labor, 
controls how much of each he may ob- 
tain and where he may obtain it. The 
Government controls transportation, 
fixes rates and allots cars for the move- 
ment of materials. The Government 
controls the money market and indi- 
rectly. determines who may borrow 
money and at what rates. Therefore 
the contractor is not much attracted 
by advertisements for lump-sum bids, 
In the past he has been a good gambler, 
but today the odds are too great. He 
does not care to back his skill against 
Uncle Sam’s power. You may be sure 
that when the contractor presents a 
lump-sum tender, either he is irrespon- 
sible or else he has added to his bid 
such a very large item of contingency 
profit that he cannot lose. In the latter 
case Uncle Sam pays well indeed for 
the privilege of forcing the contractor 
into a form of contract not in harmony 
with the times. 

That the Government has not been 
blind to the conditions is indicated by 
the fact that most of its work during 
the past year [Continued on page 168 
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People of Lille cheering the Allies victorious 


SINGING AT THE FRONT 

With THE AMERICAN ARMIES IN 
France, Nov. 11 (2:10 p. m.)—Motor- 
cycle couriers tore along the roads today 
shouting: “It’s all over, boys!” 

Marching columns, tired and mud spat- 
tered, were galvanized into new life. They 
shouted, laughed and sang. 

The correspondent saw several dough- 
boys under full packs fox trotting in the 
middle of the road. The cheers rang from 
column to column. 

In the race back to the nearest cable 
office the correspondent passed many de- 
tachments who had not heard of the armis- 
tice. It was easy to tell by their appear- 
ance who had heard the news and who had 
not 

Two words—“It’s over’—changed the 
grim men into laughing boys. } 

Shortly before 11 o’clock the American 
gunners stood with watch in hand as the 
seconds ticked away. They fired right up to 
the last, saving the shell cases of the final 
rounds as souvenirs. 

Several fourteen-inch naval guns sent 
their final shells hurling far into the Ger- 
man lines. 

Little is now available regarding events 
at the extreme front lines, where the men 
are dug in in little “fox holes.” 

The correspondent sat in a dugout north- 
east of Verdun when Marshal Foch’s order 
arrived at 10:40 o’clock. 

A captain began telephoning feverishly 
to all the batteries in his sector. 

Immediately the fire began to quicken 
until the fog was pierced by a veritable 
sheet of flame, the gun flashes melting into 

ne. 
; As the captain finished reading the order 
to each battery, faint cheers came over the 
wire. 

Within one minute after the firing had 
ceased, the bells in war-shattered Verdun 
began pealing. 

Only a few minutes before 11 the Boches 
fired a few big shells into Verdun. As 
silence again settled on the streets, after 
the explosions, laughing and shouting 
doughboys poured out of the buildings. 

American flags were flung from the win- 
dows of the ruined buildings. Locomotive 
whistles screeched, a real American cele- 
bration was going strong. 

The news spread for miles into the back 
areas like wildfire. Villages were a-flutter 
with flags. 

PARIS BREATHES AGAIN 

Paris, Nov. 11—France is bearing the 
good news with the same equable tempera- 
ment with which she bore the vicissitudes 
of the last four years. Quiet joy is visible 
on every countenance, but there is little 
outward expression of the happiness at the 
close of the tragedy which has cost two and 
one-half millions of the flower of her sons. 

The French public is turning its atten- 
sion to the extraordinary events in Ger- 
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THE ‘DAY 


How Victory 
Was Celebrated 
Thruout the World 


many. While a few bands played in the 
streets and there was much singing of the 
“Marseillaise,” the great crowds’ in the 
boulevards paid most attention to the news- 
paper bulletin boards. Many Parisians re- 
mained up until far into the night discuss- 
ing the news in the cafés. 

The authorities had ordered the blueing 
cleaned from the street lamps and the carés 
were lit from the are lamps outside. 

For the first time in years the boulevards 
last night presented an appearance of ani- 
mation and gayety. 

The Latin Quarter of Paris came to life 
with a bang after four years of church- 
yard quiet. Students paraded, shouting. 
singing, waving flags. The war hit the Quar- 
ter harder than it hit any other section of 
Paris, rendering it silent and empty. Today 
it is as gay as ever, blossoming into new 
merriment, gayly bedecked in bunting. 

The roof of the Bourse almost lifted 
when the brokers boomed “The Marseil- 
laise.”’ 

Every taxi and every other available 
vehicle was covered with the flags of the 
allied nations, and went cruising about the 
streets packed with merrymakers. 

The youth of Paris paraded in groups, 
carrying banners and shouting songs of vic- 
tory. 

The only sad note was inside the homes 
where womenfolk were weeping when told 
the war was over, because almost all have 
at least one whom peace will not fetch 
home. 

ALSACE DARES TO CHEER 

Zuricu, Nov. 11—Enthusiastic demon- 
strations were held in Strassburg on Sat- 
urday night. France was cheered, notwith- 
standing the intervention of the mounted 
police. 

Great processions filed thru the streets 
far into the night, carrying banners on 
which were inscribed : 

“We Want to Be Reattached to France, 
Our Mother Country.” 

Alsatian soldiers on leave joined in the 
demonstration. The Mayor and the German 
military commander appealed to the people 
to keep calm. ” 

LIGHTS IN LONDON 

LONDON, Nov. 11—London celebrated the 
conclusion of hostilities with a glad heart 
in cheers that resounded on every side. 
Shrill notes of girls and children predom- 
inated, for sweethearts and brothers and 
fathers would go over the top no more. 

Waving flags and cheering, an enormous 
crowd prest into Downing Street before 
noon today, shouting “Lloyd George! Lloyd 
George!” and sang, “For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow.” 

The War Office was blazoned with flags, 
the roadway was thick with slow-moving 
vehicles, all loaded with human freight, 
packed like sardines, but waving flags and 
cheering whole-heartedly despite their dis- 
comfort. 

Toward Buckingham Palace, along The 
Mall, and down Constitution Hill a great 
crowd began to converge as soon as the 

















© vault Phompson 
An all-New York peace parade 


news became known. It comprized all 
classes and ages, generals in staff uniforms, 
nurses with babies in carriages, American 
and Colonial soldiers, girls from Govern- 
ment offices, and taxicabs crammed to over- 
flowing with children seated, motor lorries 
packed with laughing nurses, munition 
girls, and soldiers, all waving flags, drove 
up and stopped. 

Over the Queen Victoria Memorial the 
crowd flowed. Small boys perched them- 
selves sacrilegiously on the lap of the Queen 
herself, a New Zealand infantry man bal- 
anced himself on the wings of the great 
Victory. It was a case of anything or any- 
where to get a sight of the Palace fore- 
court on this day of triumph for the empire. 

They cheered, they sang the national an- 
them, “The Marseillaise,” and other songs 
till the King in naval uniform, the Queen 
bareheaded, the Princess Mary, and the 
Duke of Connaught stepped quietly out on 
the baleony. Cheer after cheer rent the air, 
flags and handkerchiefs were waved, and 
the Queen Victoria Memorial became a 
pyramid of fluttering color as the specta- 
tors gave vent to their enthusiasm. 

Down below in the forecourt the massed 
bands of the guards struck up “God Save 
the King,” and the King and Duke came 
stiffly to salute as 20,000 voices picked up 
the hymn. It ceased and the crowd cheered 
again. 

There was a moment of pause before the 
crowd took up “Tipperary,” which was 
sung with a lilt and dash quite different 
from the weary longing of four years ago, 
and the solemn strains of “Old Hundred.” 

But the Allies had to be remembered, 
too, and once more the King and Duke 
came to attention as the stirring strains 
of “The Star Spangled Banner” broke out. 
This was followed by the French, Belgian 
and Italian anthems and the hymn, “Now, 
Thank We Our God.” Then with “Auld 
Lang Syne,” the notable gathering came 
to an end and the King and Queen with- 
drew with the cheers of the people ringing 
in their ears. 

NEW YORK GOES GLORIOUSLY MAD 

New York, Nov. 11—Fifth Avenue saw 
the wildest spectacle of its history yester- 
day. Officially, it was a victory parade of 
the city officials. Practically, it was thirty 
or forty parades, led by Mr. Average Citi- 
zen, with a red, white and blue horn at his 
lips, a feather duster in his coat, and a hat 
band which flaunted the words: “I’m going 
to the Kaiser’s funeral.” 

Like an avalanche, which moves slowly 
over the country, gathering up every small 
object which lies along its pathway, so the 
central parade of the afternoon picked up 
a conglomerate of men and women of all 
rations and all moods. French sailors, 
swinging along arm-in-arm with girls with 
red, white and blue paper caps, were 
wedged in between sedate rows of aldermen. 

American [Continued on page 270 
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ITALY LEADS THE WAY 


Austria’s signing of the armistice was the 
signal for the beginning of world wide re- 
joicing, but the greatest celebration on that 
occasion was in victorious Italy, which had 
brought her foe to terms a week before 
Germany surrendered. Italy’s enthusiasm 
took the form of liberal subscriptions for 
the inhabitants of the liberated territory. 
Dispatches to the Embassy in this country 
told of the Italian Government’s work to 
remedy the conditions in the unredeemed 
lands of Italy, and that the trains to 
these regions were crowded with refu- 
gees eager to return to their homes. 
Premier Orlando (photographed below) 


announced the good news to the Italian 
people, and in America, the Italian Am- 
bassador, Count V. Macchi de Cellere, said: 
“It is a victory which cannot fail to. be a 
ending 


decisive element in the war” 











“PEACE WITHOUT VENGEANCR”’ 


This was the keynote of the speech made 
by Premier Lloyd George of Great Britain 
to his Liberal supporters on November 11. 
“Are we,” he said, “to lapse back into the 
old national rivalries, animosities, and com- 
petitive armaments, or are we to initiate 
the reign on earth of the Prince of Peace? 
What are conditions of peace? They must 
lead to a settlement which will be funda- 
mentally just. No settlement that contra- 
venes the principles of eternal justice will 
be a permanent one. We must not allow 
any sense of revenge, any spirit of greed, 
any grasping desire to override the funda- 
mental principles of righteousness. Vigor- 
ous attempts will be made to hector and 
bully the Government in an endeavor to 
make them depart from the strict principles 
of right and to satisfy some base, sordid, 
squalid idea of vengeance and of avarice. 
We must relentlessly set our faces against 
that. A large number of small nations have 
been reborn in Europe, and these will re- 
quire a league of nations to protect them 
against the covetousness of ambitious neigh- 
bors. In my judgment, a league of nations 
is absolutely essential to permanent peace” 


ing, 
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THE ‘“‘ TIGER OF FRANCE” 


Prolonged cheering greeted Premier Cle- 
menceau on the reading of the armistice 
terms in Paris. The whole city was pla- 
carded with posters reading, “Citizens, vic- 
tory is here—triumphant victory. Let us 
testify to our infinite gratitude to our grand 
soldiers and their incomparable chiefs by 
festooning our houses in the colors of 
France and of our allies. The day of 
glory has come. Long live the Republic. 
Long live immortal France!” The Premier 
announced that France would concern her- 
self about Germany’s food problem, say- 
“We cannot let the nation suffer 
famine. We must endure, ourselves, and at 
the same time keep our military superior- 
ity.’ He concluded his short talk to the 
newspaper men with “France has done 
wonderfully thru/ four long years” 
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IN GERMANY NOW 


Swayed by Bolsheviki socialists the people 
of Germany are rising in a revolutionary 
turmoil similar to that begun in Russia a 
year and a half ago. The “Reds”—revolu- 
tionists headed by the Soldiers’ Council— 
have seized control of the German northern 
fleet and the island fortress Helgoland 
(photographed above). A supplementary 
clause of the armistice drawn up by the 
Allies and signed by Germany provides for 
Allied occupation of Helgoland if necessary 
to enforce the naval terms of the armistice 




















A SOCIALISTIC 
BOOMERANG 


The. German agents 
who urged on the 
Russian  revolution- 
ists are in somewhat 
the position now of 
the man who started 
a prairie fire to burn 
his neighbor's crops. 
The flames are 
spreading in every 
direction and the 
long-denied oppor- 
tunity to establish a 
republican govern- 
ment in Germany is 
being jeopardized 
now by a riot of 
anarchy. The revolu- 
tion started in the 
naval base at Kiel 
and seized the wharfs 
and shipping there, 
shown in the photo- 
graph at the right 














THE WORK OF 
THE 
BOLSHEVIKI 


In the revolution 
that is sweeping thru 
Germany now is 
duplicated in many 
respects the revolu- 
tion of the Bolshe- 
viki in Russia. The 
photograph above 
and the similar one 
at the left of the 
page show two scenes 
enacted then: a Rus- 
sian soldier tearing 
from the public build- 
ings every trace of 
royalty, and a Rus- 
sian prison torn to 
pieces. In the center 
of the page is the 
latest friendly photo- 
graph of the de- 
throned monarchs of 
Russia and Germany 
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THE THREE 
WAR 
ADMIRALS OF 
GREAT 
BRITAIN 
It was Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir David 
Beatty (above) 
who commanded 
the First Battle 
Cruiser Squadron 
of the British 
fleet during the 
war. Vice - Ad- 
miral Sir Rosslyn 
Wemyss (center) 
is now First Sea 
Lord of the ‘Brit- 
ish Admiralty. He 
was chosen to 
confer with Gen- 
eral Foch in the 
recent armistice 
negotiations 


IT WAS THE BRITISH 


NAVY THAT MADE 
VICTORY POSSIBLE 


“Some Americans seem to regard it as a 
miracle of their own navy that they got a 
million and a half troops over in a few 
months and protected them on the way,” 
said Admiral Sims in an address in Lon- 
don. “We didn’t do that. Great Britain 
did. She brought over two-thirds of them 
and escorted a half. . . . z About 5000 anti- 
submarine craft were operating in Euro- 
pean waters, only three per cent of which 
were American craft.” Admiral Sims, whose 
photograph is at the left, was in command 
of the American flotilla in foreign waters 
thruout the war. Admiral Benson (right), 
commander of the United States Navy, has 
gone overseas to take part as the American 
naval representative in the Allied councils 
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FROM 
ENGINEER TO 
ADMIRAL, 
SIR ERIC 
JEDDES 
Vice - Admiral 
Geddes (above) 
was appointed 
First Sea Lord. of 
the Admiralty by 
Premier Lloyd 
George because of 
his notable record 
of achievement as 
railroad engineer 
and controller of 
shipping. His 
career began in 
America twenty- 
four years ago as 
apprentice en- 
gineer on the 
Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad 
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the JOFFRE 


, CLEMENCEAU 


absolute necessity 
that we should 


pos- speedily place a 

sible 4 large army in 
exception of Mr. A N D P QO ] N & A R KH France and that 
H. G. Wells, no the officers should 
man made a be thoroly trained. 


greater impres- 
sion on me in Eu- 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


He thought that 
there had been 





rope than Gen- 


eral Tasker H. 
Bliss. General 
Bliss represents 


the United States 
at the Versailles 
Conference and is 
probably the best 
informed Ameri- 
can today on the 
real attitude of 
the Allies on all 
pending military 
and political ques- 
tiens that come 
up for discussion 
between them. 
The highest per- 
sonages with 
whom I had audi- 
ences were the 
President of 
France, the King 
of Italy and the 
Prince of Wales. 
The most impor- 
tant officials I 
met included Pre- 








much improve- 
ment in Amer- 
ica’s methods of 
drill since. we 
had arrived in 
France and that 
an American 
army of one mil- 
lion would have 
considerable im- 
portance in the 
conduct of mili- 


tary operations. 
Little did he real- 
ize, apparently, 


that we should 
have 2,000,000 in 
France before 
the year was 
over. He spoke 
very highly of 
the American 
soldier who, he 
said, was strong 
and vigorous and 
had the real 
fighting spirit. 
He felt, however, 








mier Clemenceau, 
Premier Orlando, 
Mr. Balfour, For- 
eign Minister Sonnino, General Joffre 
and General Pershing. In this article 
I propose to give some account of my 
visits with General Joffre, Premier Cle- 
menceau and President Poincaré, all 
arranged for me thru the courtesy of 
the American Ambassador, Mr. Sharp. 

At my interview with the hero of the 
Marne, Mr. Dawson, one of the secre- 
taries of the American Embassy, was 
good enough to accompany me to act as 
intermediary and interpreter. The Mar- 
shal has his headquarters at the hand- 
some and famous war school in Paris. 
We arrived at the door on the minute 
and were at once ushered into the recep- 
tion room by liveried attendants. Shortly 
the announcement was made that the 
Marshal would receive us. After going 
thru I should think half a dozen ante- 
chambers, in each one of which we 
passed officers who saluted us, we finally 
arrived in a room where the famous 
“Blue Devil” who accompanied Joffre 
on his trip to America was sitting at a 
desk. We stopped long enough to ex- 
change greetings and then passed on to 
the final room. The Marshal was seated 
at his desk, but he instantly rose to 
weet us with the utmost cordiality. He 
seemed taller and heavier close up than 
when I saw him the year before on the 
Columbia University Campus receiving 
his LL.D. degree. He wore bright red 
breeches with high black boots and a 
dark blue coat with six gold stars on 
each sleeve. He had a way of looking 
down as he spoke as tho he was shy 
and his voice was as low as that of a 
guide in the Canadian woods. 
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President Poincaré (second from the left) in consultation with 


I had prepared a list of questions to 
ask him in order to save his time. Some 
of them were rather pointed, but he was 
so frank that before the conversation 
was half over I was asking him freely 
everything I wanted to know. The Mar- 
shal made it plain to me that I must not 
make public what he said, tho he kindly 
gave me permission to repeat his re- 
marks to a few important officials in 
America whom he specified. So I am 
not at liberty to give the most interest- 
ing and startling portions of what he 
said. But when I afterward told Am- 
bassador Sharp what the Marshal said 
he thought it so important that I under- 
stand he sent the gist of it by cable to 
President Wilson. It must be remem- 
bered that on April 29th, the date of 
my interview, the Germans were push- 
ing both the French and English back. 
Things were looking their blackest. 
Foch had just been made Generalissimo 
of the Allied Armies and if he could not 
save the day there were only two or 
three men who could possibly be called 
to fill his place. Joffre, of course, was 
one of them. I was told it would be un- 
fair to him, therefore, to urge him to 
let me publish his views on military 
questions because that might injure his 
future usefulness if he should be called 
back to the supreme command. To a 
journalist the temptation to publish ob- 
servations which would create an inter- 
national sensation was naturally great, 
but I can without violating his confi- 
dence go so far as to say that he fully 
realized the importance of America’s 
participation in the war and felt the 


officers at the front 


that we must 
support our own 
army in the field 
and not depend upon France, who need- 
ed all her men in the fighting line and 
could not spare any one to build rail- 
roads and establish back line com- 
munications for us. 

“It is to America,” he said, “that we 
look for the future. She has already 
done much for us. Because we know 
that she firmly intends to do far more, 
and because we know what we have 
already done and what we can ‘continue 
to do while waiting for America’s full 
effort to make itself felt, we look upon 
the future with confidence.” 

When I left after three quarters of 
an hour the last words he said were: 
“Tell the American people how grate- 
ful I am for-the wonderful reception 
they gave me.” And when I replied that 
there were two reasons for this, one 
because we loved him and one because 
we loved France, he smiled and bowed. 

My conference with Premier Clemen- 
ceau was less formal but no less frank. 
I went to the office of the Minister of 
War, on the Rue St. Dominique, May 
18th at 5:30 p. m., crossing the Seine 
to the left of the Chamber of Deputies. 
I entered into a large courtyard paved 
with small, white pebbles as is the cus- 
tom in France. My card was taken by 
the concierge at the gate across the 
court and then I was summoned into a 
large reception hall. I walked up the 
great staircase, at the head of which 
sat at a desk a man with four decora- 
tions pinned on his dress coat and a chain 
about his neck. At six o’clock sharp, 
the hour of my interview, this func- 
tionary motioned me to open the door 
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French Official, © Western Newspaper Union 
Tasker H. Bliss at General Headquarters 


at his left and walk in. As I passed over 
the doorsill I found almost immediately 
in front of me M. Clemenceau himself. 
He is a short, broad, Turkish-looking 
Frenchman with iron gray, close- 
cropped, drooping mustache and bushy 
gray eyebrows. He is, I believe, seventy- 
seven years old. He looks sixty. He was 
drest in a short Prince Albert coat and 
wore a black skullcap on his head with 
triangular earlaps tied above. His hands 
were covered with black gloves. Mo- 
tioning me to a seat he began the con- 
versation, speaking in perfect English, 
After he had exprest the goodwill that 
France has for America I thanked him 
for the honor of the interview and 
asked him what he thought about the 
idea of the League of Nations. 

“TI cannot commit myself to that now,” 
he said. “My whole time is taken up to 
winning this war and nothing else. 
After the war is over then we may have 
a League, but all effort now toward 
that end is premature. I am not opposed 
to a League, but I was put in to win 
this war and all other business must be 
put aside for that. If we had a League,” 
he continued, “would England give up 
India and we Madagascar?” I told him 
that this was an internal question and 
that the United States and France and 
England would have to settle for them- 
selves the problems of the Philippines 
and Madagascar and India, and that 
the League as such would not neces- 
sarily be concerned with them. “India 
does not think so,” he said. And I could 
see from what he said further that he 
had his own ideas on the subject. It was 
quite evident that the Tiger will permit 
nothing to divert him from the great 
task of winning the war. But every one 
told me that when the war is over he 
will not oppose the plan for a League 
of Nations. : 

I then asked him his impressions of 
the American soldiers. “All France re- 
joices in your ardor,” said .=he. “We can 
never repay what you are doing for 1s. 
Your men are fine fighters. They have 
only one fault, if it be a fault. They are 
too eager. They do not like to dig. They 
have far too many casualities for the 
fights they have been in. I have seen the 
figures and I know.” 

When Judge Wadhams asked him 
two weeks before if it was true that the 
weakest thing in the American army 
was the staff, his only reply was to 


wink one eye. When I asked him the 
same question he was more frank and 
said that our officers would have to 
learn much, but that they were of as 
geod material as the best. I asked him 
whether it would be possible to have one 
General Staff as we had one Generalis- 
simo. He thought not. It is safer to 
let each nation have its own General 
Staff, but it was best to have one Gen- 
eralissimo. I asked him how long the 
American soldiers would have to be 
brigaded with the French and English 
troops. He informed me that no posi- 
tive answer could be given to this 
question, but that whenever the Ameri- 
cans felt themselves ready then it was 
time for them to fight as a unit. These 
are some of the things that Clemenceau 
told me. As in the case of Joffre the 
most interesting things he said I must 
not repeat. Of his remarks about Presi- 
dent Wilson, however, I take the lib- 
erty of quoting this: “Tell him for me 
to come over to France and see the war 
for himself.” 

My audience with President Poin- 
caré took place June 10th. Secretary 
Bliss of the American Legation was 
good enough to take me in the Legation 





© Underwood & Underwood 
Clemenceau returning from the trenches 


car to the Palais d’Elysée and act as 
interpreter. We entered the great court- 
yard of the French “White House” and 
were ushered into a small reception 





Paul Thompson 


Joffre, photographed on his visit here 


room. After passing thru seven or eight 
antechambers, all beautifully decorated 
with French paintings and tapestries, 
we finally came into the presence of the 
President of the French Republic. He 
was sitting at a desk in his study over- 
looking his rose garden. President Poin- 
caré is much handsomer and younger 
lonking than I had supposed. He comes 
from a distinguished Lorraine family 
and is a cousin of the great mathemati- 
cian Henri Poincaré. He wears a point- 
ed beard which is tinged with gray, and 
has clear eyes and a fine complexion. 
He understood what I said to him in 
English, but spoke always in French. 
He exprest his great pleasure that the 
American army, especially the common 
soldiers, fraternized so naturally with 
the French. Generals Foch and Petain 
had assured him of this only the day be- 
fore. He thought that the valor of our 
men was above all praise and he was 
confident that the spirit of America 
would sustain France. France, he said, 
wants first our infantry and then artil- 
lery. That is the great necessity. Gen- 
eral Foch and General Sir Douglas Haig 
had just assured him that affairs were 
better than they had been, and tho the 
next few months would be arduous, 
France and England could hold out till 
America’s preponderance of men ar- 
rived. “We shall then win the war,” he 
said. “Yes, the United States will be 
the decisive factor.” 

I asked him if he would express an 
opinion about the League of Nations. 
He replied that we must have a league 
of peace, but it must be a real league of 
peace and not a league of war such as 
Germany established. In her Mittel Eu- 
ropa scheme she not only controlled 
Austria but intended to conquer and 
control other nations. We must have 
our league founded on justice, not on 
aggression. 

I asked him what France wanted 
most of the United States, for anything 
that France wanted we would be more 
than glad-to do. “Many Americans 
ask me that,” he said, “and it always 
touches me deeply. You are doing all 
and more than we can ask. Let us stand 
‘together in the days to come, for I be- 
lieve we two nations are destined to 
lead the world in the paths of liberty 
and justice.” And as we rose to go the 
last words he said were: “Our victory 
in the end is sure.” 





CASUALTIES 


BY WILFRID WILSON GIBSON, PRIVATE 381907 


Tombstones 


He polished granite tombstones all his life 
To make a living for his bairns and wife 
Till he was taken for the war, and he 
Went on his first trip over the salt sea. 


Now, somewhere underneath the Flemish skies, 

Sunk in unsounded flats of mud he lies 

In a vast moundless grave, unnamed, unknown, 
Nor marked at head or foot by stock or stone. 


The Ring 


Stripped mother-naked save for a gold ring, 
Where all day long the gaping doctors sit’ 
Decreeing life or death, he proudly stood 

In his young manhood, and they found him fit. 


- Of all that loveliness of fiesh and blood 


The crash of death has not left anything: 
But tumbled somewhere in the Flanders’ mud 
Unbroken lies the golden wedding ring. 
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THE LAST LINE OF BATTLE 


When truce was declared at 11 a. m., November 11, 1918, the Allied and American forces in France and Belgium had reached 
a@pprocimately the limit of the shaded area on the right. The limit on the left is the line of the farthest advance of the German 
invasion at the end of Auguet, 1914. The shaded space between is the territory fought over in the intervening time 
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THE BOCHE TASTES HIS OWN MEDICINE 
A British Airman’s Story of His Bombing Flight 


IME’S up, sir! You’ve only 
half an hour.” 

I rubbed my eyes, turned 
over in my bed and saw a 
shadowy figure moving in the darkness. 
I had been dreaming peacefully of the 
homefolk, and I awoke to the realiza- 
tion that I was about to start on a 
perilous venture from which I might 
never return. 

A few hours earlier we had received 
cur instructions. My squadron was to 
start at two o’clock in the morning to 
raid a German town fifty miles away— 
to bomb certain factories and stations. 
We had carefully studied the maps, got 
our route and targets clearly in our 
minds; and I had snatched a couple of 
hours’ sleep before starting. And now 
it was half-past one. 

Luckily there was no time for think- 
ing about it; and with a muttered word 
which I did not learn at Sunday school, 
I jumped out of bed and slipped into 
my flying outfit of fur and leather, 
gloves and goggles. A cup of steaming 
coffee; and within ten minutes I was 
sallying forth into the darkness. 

According to the forecast of the 
evening before, a half-moon should have 
been sailing serenely in a cloudless sky. 
As luck would have it, her ladyship was 
coyly veiling her beams behind dense 
. banks of clouds; a -heavy drizzle was 
_ falling; and the world was damp, dark 
and uncomfortable. Away to the right 
the white star-shells were rising, bloom- 
ing in the air like great flowers of light 
and then fading away. In front, as I 
made my sodden way across the aero- 
drome, I saw the faint ghostly glim- 
mer of a line of aeroplanes drawn up 
in front of their hangars, with yellow 
lights and fantom forms flitting. about 


BY THORNTON HALL 


them; and on my ears broke the roar 
of engines, rising and swelling into the 
deafening chorus which is the sweetest 
music the airman knows. They were 
being tested by the mechanics, to make 
sure that they ran smoothly and well. 

“She’s going grandly, sir!” shouted 
my mechanic as I strolled up. “Steady 
as a rock at 1600.” “That’s fine,” I an- 
swered as I walked round the machine 
and examined it closely as a prelim- 
inary to climbing into my seat, and test- 
ing the controls to assure myself that 
all was clear. A glance at the revolu- 
tion counter showed me that the num- 
ber of revolutions was correct; and at 
that moment my observer rushed up, 
panting and wiping his mouth, and 
climbed into his seat in front of me. 
By this time the other machines were 
all manned, and we were ready to start 
on our errand of reprisal and destruc- 
tion. 

A glance at my watch told me that 
it was exactly two o’clock; at the same 
instant a signal was flashed across the 
aerodrome and the first of the “buses” 
darted away, like a released grey- 
hound; taxied with swiftly increasing 
speed between the avenue of lights 
which sprang magically into being, out- 
lining the aerodrome; rose into the air 
with the grace of a swallow, and van- 
ished into the darkness. Other signal 
flashes quickly followed; a second, a 
third and a fourth machine dashed 
away in the wake of the pioneer, soared 
into the blackness and disappeared. 

And now it was my turn to fare 
forth into the unknown, with all its 
perils and adventures. It was my first 
night-flight over the lines; would it also 


be my last? But there was no time for 
such thoughts and speculations. 

I signaled to the mechanic to give 
the propeller a swing. “Contact, sir?” 
he shouted. “Contact,” I answered. 
Round flies the propeller. The engine 
roars in a deafening crescendo. I wave 
my hand as signal for the blocks under 
the under-carriage wheels to be re- 
moved. Then I, too, dart away, roaring 
down the light-fringed avenue; swifter 
and swifter my flying wheels skim the 
ground; I soar into the night, and the 
lights in the darkness below dwindle 
to glowworm points. I am off at last 
into the unknown. ; 

Thank heaven, there is plenty to 
think about. The direction, the “air 
speed,” hight, petrol and oil pressure, 
the running of the engine, all will 
claim my constant attention; and each 
is indicated by the instruments before 
me, illuminated by tiny electric bulbs. 

I scarcely seem to have settled down 
to my work before I see, far beneath 
me, the glow of star-shells flooding with 
light jagged lines of trenches and the 
intervening desolation of No _Man’s 
Land; and in an interval of darkness, 
vicious spurts of red flame, which show 
that, even in the watches of the night, 
the rival hosts are wakeful. Happily 
the enemy is not wakeful enough to pay 
any heed to us; and no “Archie” barks 
his protest against our trespassing. 

The first danger thus safely passed, 
as I speed away eastward a strange 
sensation possesses me—partly of ex- 
ultation at being free and untrammeled 
in the night sky, unlimited by any lines 
or boundaries, at being on my way to 
Germany with my load of powerful 
bombs; and partly of a sinking sensa- 
tion in the stomach, the old anticipatory 
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The tcmbs from a British plane are shown here 
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dread of the schoolboy about to be 
caned, or of the dentist’s patient, both 
of whom find realization the least part 
of their fear. 

But this feeling soon vanishes, and 
I settle down with a grim sense of 
pleasure and ex- ’ 
pectation to the 
work before me. I 
am flying thru a 
world of darkness 
to the first great 
adventure of my 


life. If it should 
prove my last— 
well, I shall at 


least have crowded 
a few glorious mo- 
ments into the close 
of my few years. 

By this time the 
moon had wearied 


















flash in front of, and perhaps a hun- 
dred yards beneath me; then another, 
and another; and above the roar of my 
engine I heard the sharp crack! crack! 
of the bursting shells. Round puffs of 
smoke floated past me; I saw them 
dotted all over the sky, white in the 
moonlight. 

I seemed to be passing thru a caul- 
dron of fire. Hundreds of green balls, 
like sparkling necklaces of emeralds, 
soared past my 
wings, leaving 
trails of smoke. 
Ceaselessly the red 
flashes of the shells 
lit up the machine 


as they burst 
around it. At any 
moment, I knew, 


one of these shells 
might send me 





of her coyness; 
she had shaken off 
her mantle of 
clouds, and revealed herself in all 
her beauty. A couple of miles beneath 
us the landscape at last disclosed 
itself in hill and valley and wood, the 
silvery streaks of rivers, solitary scat- 
tered homesteads and sleeping villages 
and towns, as we passed swiftly over 
them on our errand of destruction. 

So far I had flown entirely by the 
compass; now I was able to check my 
flight by the ground features, and I 
discovered that we were within ten 
miles of our objective. I had traveled 
forty miles in just under half an hour; 
and seven or eight minutes more would 
bring us over our target. If there had 
been any doubt, it was soon removed by 
a series of red flashes in the distance, 
which told me that one or more of my 
predecessors had already got to work. 

Swift on the flashes came a startling 
development, which, altho it was to be 
expected, sent my heart into my mouth; 


Bain 


One of the biggest British bombing planes, a Handley-Page 


for two long fingers of light leaped from 
the earth and began to sweep the sky. 
Quickly two more followed; then others, 
until I counted a dozen luminous fin- 
gers ranging the heavens, crossing and 
recrossing each other in fantastic pat- 
terns, and forming a barrier of dazzling 
light between me and my goal. 

At the same time I saw a number of 
quick, red flashes—followed by others 
in different positions, as battery after 
battery of anti-aircraft guns came into 
action, to form a barrage round the 
town. It seemed certain death to go on. 
It seemed impossible to get thru that 
deluge of shells and live. But if it was 
death to go on, it would be worse than 
death—unutterable disgrace—to turn 
tail. And setting my teeth, I made 
straight for the “fiery furnace.” In less 
than a minute I was surrounded, caught 
on all sides by the swaying lanes of 
light. Suddenly I saw a brilliant red 


crashing to the 
earth ten thousand 
feet below, but, so 
far from feeling fear, to my surprize 
I found myself reveling in it. 

The excitement was intoxicating; I 
felt as if I must shout with the wonder 
of -it all. I had no idea that playing 
hide-and-seek with death was such an 
exhilarating game; and as I dived, side- 
slipt, banked vertically and “zoomed” 
to dodge the lights and the shells I felt 
a hundred times the joy any football 
“scrum” has ever given me. 

So exciting was it that I had forgot- 
ten all about my goal and my mission, 
when, glancing down, I discovered that 
I was already on the outskirts of the 
town on which we were to drop our - 
“pills.” “Here we are!” bawled my ob- 
server—the first words he had spoken 
since we started. “Right ho!” I shouted 
back. “Down we go!” And, throttling 
my engine, I dived down towards the 
town lying outspread far beneath us. 
Down we _ [Continued on page 269 


I AM AMERICA 


BY EDGAR LEE MASTERS, Author of ‘Spoon River Anthology” 


The song of America mighty in battle: behold 

I am the world’s great hope made manifest in the flesh. 
Look at the men of my loins, confident, powerful, bold, 
Dreamers of dreams that are new as the spring is fresh. 
Look on my daughters who walk where the winds are sweet, 
Loosing the trammels of time, seeking the newer truth. 

I am America, passionate, keen and fleet, 

The nations of old have their use, but I am Youth! 


Remembering and repaying I come at the cry of France, 
Cherishing England’s glory, I stand by England’s side. 

I barter, travel, adventure, live to the full romance, 
Heeding the while the words of the voices that prophesied: 
Washington, wise, patrician, Jefferson, lover of men, 
Lincoln the maker of harps from the salvage of guns, 
Giving his heartstrings for strings for the song to rise again; 
Look at my daughters, the muses, the gods, my men. 


The secret stir of my spirit mixes the blood of the races. 
I shall have none for my own but my breed and clan. 

I take the spirits of Babel, the stranger faces 

And make them into my image, American. 

None shall inherit my portion, who sulks or resists, 
Hides under cover of seeming an alien desire: 
Tyrants, oppressors, the spawn of them, royalists, 
Brawlers, disturbers, must melt in my forge’s fire. 


Millions of soldiers for peace, and countless treasure 

Out of my great abundance, harking the voice of the Age: 
A new day dawns poured from Eternity’s measure, 
Freedom shall be the rule of the world and its heritage. 
Wherever the sun springs forth, it shall gladden the free, 
Yellow and black and brown born into a wonder world 
Kept for the living of life by hands instructed of me. 

The flag of crossbones and skull shall forever be furled. 


I am America, hands prest close to my breast, 

Looking across the waters, patient, subduing my grief. 
Come back, O Sons, when the battle is won and the pest 
Of the wild hog’s madness dies for the world’s relief. — 
Out of the spirits treasured in words that are hidden 
Bring forth to use, remembered, lay close to heart. 
Build and cease not, out of them, you are bidden 

To the molding of domes, lest the glory of me depart. 


Bring for my use the wisdom of Europe, my mother, 
Forgotten or never possest, to be made my own. 
Whatever is profitable bring me, tho it come from another 
I will make it flesh of my flesh, and bone of my bone. 
Come back, O Sons, not hardened alone in war, 

But rich in the visions of progress, garnered up for my hand. 
I am the evangel America blest with a rising star. 

You may turn or delay me, but I at last shall command. 





























CARTOON COMMENT 


THE WAR THUS COMES TO AN END 

















THE FALL OF MILITARISM 
“L’Asino,” Italy, published the cartoon be- 
low before the final defeat of Germany and 
the overthrow of her militaristic monarchy. 
The beast of burden is labelled “The People.” 
Militarism, falling headlong, has dropt “Mit- 
tel-Europa” and “Deutschland uber Alles” 
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Cartoon by Cassel in the New York 
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THANK GOD! 


“Bvening World” 
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THE GREATEST NEWS IN HISTORY 


A cartoon by Darling in the “New York Tribune” that 
paints graphically the glory of peace in the trenches 


THE HOUSE 
OF HOHEN- 
ZOLLERN 
Rollin Kirby 
has presented 
forcefully in 
this cartoon 
from the “New 
York World” 
the most promi- 
nent recent in- 
stance of how 
republics are 
tearing down 
the strongholds 
of monarchy 





ACROSS NO MAN'S LAND 
Defeat, carrying aloft the white flag of 
truce, is leading Kaiser Wilhelm across the 
desolation that his vain hopes of world 
dominion have created and is bidding him 
accept the consequences in surrender. Car- 
toon by Kirby ins the New York “World” 























THE PEACE MAKER 


“Stars and Stripes,” the newspaper of the A. H. F., 
published this cartoon of rictory, by Private Baldridge 





short while ago the press 

_ quoted Mr. Paul M. War- 

burg, international bank- 

er and ex-member of the Fed- 

eral Reserve Board, as stating substantially 

that nothing but mismanagement could 

wrest the financial premiership of the world 
from us. 

Financial supremacy—he altitude which 
England had reached, which Germany had 
desired to attain and which American 
bankers had discussed since the beginning 
of the world war. A few years ago the 
United States was a debtor nation owing 
billions of dollars to European investors, 
particularly those in England, France, Ger- 
many and Holland. When the war was well 
along American bankers not only began to 
buy back the securities which they had 
sold in Europe many years ago—govern- 
ment, municipal, railroad and industrial 
issues—-but actually began to lend hundreds 
of millions of dollars to European govern- 
ments. At that time there were those who 
questioned the ability of this country to 
become the world’s banker and these viewed 
with considerable apprehension the outcome 
of our first large financial operation with 
European governments—the Anglo-French 
5 per cent loan which was placed in Octo- 
ber, 1915, amounting. to the colossal .sum 
of $500,000,000. The success of this issue 
made American bankers begin to feel that, 
after all, there was a possibility that we 
could not only continue to buy back our 
own securities from Europe, but that we 
might even begin to finance European na- 
tions. Our financial operations with Europe 
since then have reached such a magnitude 
that there is no doubt about our position 
of financial strength. 

There is considerable difference between a 
country which is financially eminent and 
the one which seeks to use that supremacy 
in order to dominate other nations. Have 
we been striving for financial supremacy ? 
If we have been, we are likely to succeed in 
view of the unquestionably decrepit finan- 
cial condition which all of the belligerent 
states will find themselves in immediately 
after the end of the war. The United 
States has thus far given her allies finan- 
cial credits to the amount of over $7,500,- 
000,000. Before the war our national debt 
was but a billion dollars. Now the debt ex- 
ceeds sixteen billions. 

We have not only loaned our credit to 
our allies but have built up an enormous 
war machine involving the expenditure of 
many billions of dollars. We have not only 
been supporting a vast army abroad and in 
domestic camps, but have organized a vast 
“army behind the army” in this country 
consisting of millions of men and women 
engaged solely in war activities. After the 
war is over all of these workers will have 
to readjust their economic status and re- 
turning soldiers will have to be provided 
for, but the great burden which will fall 
upon us is that of assisting our allies to 
rehabilitate their devastated regions and 
develop their natural resources. All of this 
will require capital, enormous amounts of 
capital. Only we can supply this capital, for 
the European peoples will hardly be able 
to bear more taxation or finance further 
great loans without foreign assistance. 

No nation will be in as strong a financial 
condition as the United States, not only 
because of our enormous supply of raw 
material but because we are daily becoming 
more and more efficient in the manufacture 
of finished products from this raw material, 
because we will have the ships to send 
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ARE WE STRIVING FOR FINANCIAL 
SUPREMACY? 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT SERVICE TO INVESTORS 


the goods abroad with, because our credit 
structure has been maintained in a sound 
condition thanks to a Secretary of the 
Treasury of remarkable executive ability. 
If we must assume the role of world- 
banker, or rather banker to our allies, will 
we eventually abuse this power and become 
unreasonably dictatorial, or will we be as 
altruistic after the war is over as we were 
during the war? 

We should profit by the experiences of 
our allies with respect to the employment 
of foreign capital. We should not follow 
Germany’s methods in advancing financial 
assistance for the development of the latent 
resources of small nations. The case of 
Italy is one in point. Italy was for many 





Paul M. 
who believes the United States is financially 
supreme above all other nations 


Warburg, international banker, 


years a poor country in so far as minerals 
and raw materials were concerned, altho 
it was rich in man-power and water-power. 
The ambition of Italy’s statesmen to make 
her a great power in the Mediterranean, 
for she had to be that in order to protect 
her extensive sea coast, made it necessary 
for her to spend large sums for armaments. 
In order to protect herself she was obliged 
to join the Triple Alliance, altho one of 
the parties thereto was her ancient oppres- 
sor—Austria. The great benefit which Italy 
received thru this alliance was economic, 
for German” capital literally poured down 
into Italy from the Alps, developing her 
industries, railways, hydro-electric plants, 
water works, banking institutions, etc. The 
foremost bank in Italy was under absolute 
German influence and controlled an enor- 
mous number of industries located all over 
Italy. 

While the Italians had originally appre- 
ciated the influx of foreign capital which 
developed their country’s resources, even 
German capital, they soon began to realize 
that with financial control existing, political 
domination was but a step away. For, after 
the Germans had secured control of. a 
great part of Italy’s financial and indus- 
trial enterprizes they began to attempt to 
secure control of legislators and even min- 
isters. So while the Italian people were 
friendly with German financial interests so 
long as they confined themselves to finance, 
the moment they saw the yoke of political 
domination held over them they began to 
rebel. And when the war broke out there 
was an insistent clamor for the dissolution 
of the Triple Alliance, for war with Aus- 






tria and freedom from German 
financial control. Those states- 
men who wisely guided the des- 
tinies of Italy were quick to un- 
shackle their people from German economic 
bondage. 

As Italy felt about this question, so feel 
Rumania, Serbia, Russia and other eastern 
nations which will require capital after 
the war is over. Even in Turkey, German 
capital was only favored because of the 
political bonds which held the two countries 
together. As Germany was feared by small 
nations because of her growth toward 
supremacy in the world of commerce and 
finance, so, I fear, would any nation be 
feared which tried to assume the role of 
financial protector of small nations that 
later it might claim political sovereignty as 
a reward for the financial assistance. 

We will be called upon for many billions 
of dollars to aid our Allies in their work 
of reconstruction. Our bankers are human. 
They are in business to make more than 
six per cent. The methods of-some financial 
interests in Mexico and Central America 
and the bad political situations which re- 
sulted therefrom are deplorable examples 
of what selfish vested interests can do if 
allowed to exploit their capital in an un- 
bridled fashion. So, there will always be 
the temptation on the part of some of our 
financiers of the old school to control the 
situation, and perhaps political domination 
may be a condition of agreements to extend 
financial assistance to some of our allies 
or friendly neutrals. Washington’s warning 
to avoid entangling alliances will loom up 
immediately before us, and we may take 
his advice, or we may not. 

The United States can obviously grant an 
enormous amount of financial credits to its 
allies, but if President Wilson’s ideas re- 
garding “dollar diplomacy” have had no 
material change, I doubt that he will per- 
init anything that may lead to financial 
supremacy in the extreme sense. We must 
not be feared, we must not inspire jeal- 
ousy, tho we can insist that our financial 
power be respected. For as Germany’s en- 
croachments upon world commerce portend- 
ed the desire for political as well as com- 
mercial domination, so would any evidence 
on our part to be a dominant nation be a 
cause of distrust for us even on the part of 
our present allies. After the war is over 
and the peace terms settled, all nations, be 
they allies or enemies, will proceed once 
more -in their peaceful pursuits and com- 
petition in trade and finance will begin. 

The investor is interested in this phase 
of finance because his funds will have to 
be used in order to finance operations in 
foreign countries. Every man is an investor 
who has money in the savings bank, owns a 
life insurance policy, or else actually holds 
securities. And every citizen who is an in- 
vestor should study the policy of his gov- 
ernment with respect to its financial opera- 
tions abroad as well those of its bank- 
ers. To what extent American financiers 
will finance foreign industries will depend 
very largely upon the taste of American in- 
vestors for foreign securities. If we are to 
have a period of wild speculation in for- 
eign stocks, then American financiers should 
be discouraged by the investing public. 
This is a time when every investor and 
every bank officer should develop an inter- 
national trend of thought because America 
is now in the category of international - 
financial powers, a position it did not hold 
before 1915. Do we want this to lead us to 
a state of financial depotism, or to a posi- 
tion of benevolent economic leadership? 
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7 H E A R M I S T I C E SAMAR CAAA 
(Continued from page 244) = 2 

seven days after the signing of the armis- = 


tice. Directions for the voyage will be given 
by wireless. 

Twenty-four—The Allies and the United 
States of America shall have the right to 
sweep up all mine fields and obstructions 
laid by Germany outside German territorial 
waters, and the positions of these are to be 
indicated. 

T'wenty-five—Freedom of access to and 
from the Baltic to be given to the naval 
and mercantile marines of the allied and 
associated powers. To secure this the Allies 
and the United States of America shall be 
empowered to occupy all German forts, for- 
tifications, batteries and defense works of 
all kinds in all the entrances from the Cat- 
tegat into the Baltic, and to sweep up all 
mines and obstructions within and without 
German territorial waters, without any 
question of neutrality being raised, and the 
positions of all such mines and obstructions 
are to be indicated. 

Twenty-six—The existing blockade con- 
ditions set up by the allied and associated 
powers are to remain unchanged, and all 
German merchant ships found at sea are to 
remain liable to capture. The Allies and the 
United States should give consideration to 
the provisioning of Germany during the 
armistice to the extent recognized as neces- 
sary. 

Twenty-seven—All naval aircraft are to 
be concentrated and immobilized in German 
bases to be specified by the Allies and the 
United States of America. 


Twenty-eight—In evacuating the Belgian 


coasts and ports, Germany shall abandon 
in situ and in fact all port and river navi- 
gation material, all ‘merchant ships, tugs, 
lighters, all naval aeronautic apparatus, 
material and supplies, and all arms, ap- 
paratus and supplies of every kind. 

Twenty-nine—All Black Sea ports are to 
be evacuated by Germany; all Russian war 
vessels of all descriptions seized by Ger- 
many in the Black Sea are to be handed 
over to the Allies and the United States 
of America; all neutral merchant vessels 
seized are to be released; all warlike and 
other materials of all kinds seized in those 
ports are to be returned and German mate- 
rials as specified in Clause Twenty-eight 
are to be abandoned. 

Thirty—All merchant vessels in German 
hands belonging to the allied and associated 
powers are to be restored in ports to be 
specified by the Allies and the United States 
of America without reciprocity. 

Thirty-one—-No destruction of ships or of 
materials to be permitted before evacua- 
tion, surrender, or restoration. 

Thirty-two—The German Government 
will notify the neutral governments of the 
world, and particularly the governments of 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, 
that all restrictions placed on the trading 
of their vessels with the allied and asso- 
ciated countries, whether by the German 
Government or by private German inter- 
ests, and whether in return for specific con- 
cessions, such as the export of shipbuilding 
materials, or not, are immediately canceled. 

Thirty-three—No transfers of German 
merchant shipping of any description to any 
neutral flag are to take place after signa- 
ture of the armistice. 

VI.—DURATION OF ARMISTICE 


Thirty-four—The duration of the armis- 
tice is to be thirty days, with option to ex- 
tend. During this period if its clauses are 
not carried into execution the armistice 
may be denounced by one of the contract- 
ing parties, which must give warning forty- 
eight hours in advance. It is understood 
that the execution of Articles 3 and 18 
shall not warrant the denunciation of the 
armistice on the ground of insufficient exe- 
cution within a period fixed, except in the 
ease of bad faith in carrying them into 
execution. In order to assure the execution 
of this convention under the best conditions, 
the principle of a permanent international 
armistice commission is admitted. This com- 
mission will act under the authority of the 
allied military and naval commanders-in- 

ief. 
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Mail Order Service: Any of the handkerchiefs illustrated or 
described above may be ordered with complete satisfaction 
through our Mail Order Service, 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York ent Trade Mark 


Buy Thrift and W. S. S. Regularly 











Christmas 


Handkerchiefs (*32°") 


at McCutcheon’s 


6“ HE LINEN STORE” has long been famous for its 
wonderful Holiday stocks of Pure Linen Handker- 
chiefs. It is, therefore, with great pleasure that 

we announce that our selection this year is quite as com- 

plete as those of previous years, notwithstanding war 
conditions. 


It gives us added pleasure to be able to share with our 
patrons generous advantages in price, due to our foresight 
in anticipating the present Linen shortage before prices 
advanced. 


Plain Hemstitched Handkerchiefs 


All Pure Linen, of McCutcheon Quality 
For Women For Men 


In sheer and medium Generous in size, wide or 
weights, $2.00, 3.00, 4.50, marrow hems, $4.00, 6.00, 
6.00, 9.00 per dozen, and up. 7.50, 9.00, per dozen, and up. 


McCutcheon’s Initial Handkerchiefs 


All Pure Linen, Neatly Hand-Embroidered | 


For Men 
$6.00, 7.80, 9.00 and 
12.00 per dozen, 
and up. 











For Women 
$3.00, 4.00. 6.00 and 
7.80 per dozen, 
and up. 





Men’s 75c ea, Women’s 50c ea, 


Children’s Initial Handkerchiefs, 3 for 65c. 


Patrons will find it decidedly advantageous at this time to 
add to their own stock, as well as to select Handkerchiefs 


for gift purposes. 
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‘Washington, the home of the Pathfinder, is the 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


welcomes its many friends this 
season with a varied and un- 
usually interested schedule of 
sports and pastimes. 


CAROLINA HOTEL 


Now Open for the Season 


GOLF: The most popular courses in 
the South—Fair greens in a wonderful 
condition. Tournaments in full swing. 


TRAPSHOOTING: Interesting con- 
tests with money and other prizes. 


RACING: Splendid Stables—fine track 
—weekly matinees, 


RIDING: DRIVING: MOTORING: TENNIS 


Delightful weather for November 
and December—like late fall in New 
England. 


For Reservations and Information Address: 
General Office, Pinehurst, North Carolina, or 
LEONARD TUFTS, 282 Congress St., Boston 
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SAVE COAL 


By Using 


Open Fireplaces 
with Andirons. 


Wood burning 
grates. 


Electric fireplace 
heaters operating 
without dirt, or 
dust, or odor. 


WM. H. JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th St., New York City 
746 So. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 








KEEP YOUR FEET WARM 
While Motoring, Driving, Hunting and 
Enjoying Outdoor Life by Wearing Leonard’s 


woot LINED Adirondack Foot Warmers 


' Men, women and 
ay children enjoy the 
comforttheygive. 
Heavy sheepskin, wool lined, 
ten inches high. Give shoe 
size and state whether 
to be worn over shoes or hose, 















. C. LEONARD & CO. 
641 Main St., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 








DIVIDEND 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 

The Bonrd of Directors of The American Cot- 
ton Oil Company, on November 7, 1918, declared 
a semi-annual dividend of three per cent, upon 
the Preferred Stock, and a quarterly dividend of 
one per cent. upon the Common Stock of the 
Company, both payable December 2, 1918, at the 
Banking House of Winslow, Lanier & Oo., 5 
Cedar St., New York City. 

The Stock Transfer Books will be closed on 
November 14, 1918, at 3 p. m., and will remain 
closed until December 6, 1918, at 10 a. m. 

RANDOLPH CATLIN, Secretary. 
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UNCLE SAM—GENERAL 
CONTRACTOR | 


(Continued from page 255) 


has been let on the fee or percentage basis. 
Uneconsciously rather than otherwise, the 
tendency has been in this direction. If, as 
the contractors maintain, they have noth- 
ing to sell but services, why should not 
these services be bought on a professional 
basis as is the case with the lawyer, the 
architect, or the consulting engineer? This, 
in the writer’s opinion, will be one result 
when the Government has done with ex- 
perimenting and has adopted one general 
policy for all bureaus and departments. 
Now, what are the objections to employ- 
ing the contractor professionally? There 


‘are two principal ones. First it is said that 


the contractor has no incentive to keep’ 
down costs. In theory one might as well 
say that his lawyer, unless employed on a 
contingent fee, would have no incentive 
to win a lawsuit; or again that an architect 
being paid 5 per cent of the cost of a struc- 
ture would wish to increase its cost in order 
to increase his own fee. Professional rela- 
tions are based on confidence and contract- 
ing firms are learning that if they are to 
hope to keep abreast of the times they must 
obtain a reputation for economic and skil- 
ful management as the basis of such confi- 
dence in them, It may be readily admitted 
that during a period of transition such as 
that thru which we are passing the con- 
tractor will not at once change his stripes 
—from good gambler to professional man. 
As to this there are well-tried safeguards 
in the form of bonus and penalty clauses 
which make it advantageous to the con- 
tractor to attain economy. 

The second objection to employing the 
contractor professionally is that large con- 
cerns have an advantage over smaller ones; 
that inducements of various kinds are 
offered to secure the management of con- 
struction work. In short, that the plums 
would not be equitably distributed. But 
there is no reason why competition of serv- 
ice should not be judged as well as competi- 
tion of price, and this is exactly what is 
being done today in two different ways by 
the Emergency Construction Committee of 
the War Industries Board and by the 
Housing Corporation of the Labor Depart- 
ment. The former committee, by the exam- 
ination of the records to which reference 
has been made, is making its selection. The 
latter committee is attempting a method 
somewhat more scientific. It, too, keeps a 
file with records showing the ability, size 
and standing of contractors. From this list 
a tentative list of six to a dozen of the 
most logical candidates for a given project 
are selected. These firms are then invited to 
submit a concrete proposal embodying an- 
swers to such questions as: 

Estimated cost of project. 

Fee desired for service of management. 

Time required to complete work. 

Proposed organization to be placed on 
the work. ' 

Proposed general method of operation. 

Machinery to be supplied and value. 

These questions are then examined, 
judged, weighed, and applied in a pre- 
determined formula. The result is then ob- 
tained automatically, the only personal ele- 
ment being that involved in weighing the 
answers to the questions. No doubt this 
method is not perfect, but it is a good im- 
partial attempt along scientific lines. 

We thus learn that Uncle Sam by his 
very lack of policy in using all systems, 
has been an experimenter on a large scale 
and in a direction that will have a marked 
permanent effect. For if contractors are be- 
coming professional, certain reactions af- 
fecting architects and engineers are worth 
noting. 
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Heretofore the architect has held an 
anomalous position. Paid by the owner, he 
Was supposed to represent both owner and 
contractor impartially, and was the court 
of last resort. Artistic by temperament he 
was entrusted with the actual work and 
often with the making of the contract, both 
being purely business propositions, the ob- 
ject being to see that the owner got a dol- 
lar’s worth for a dollar. Altho not so well 
endowed by temperament or training as the 
engineer in regard to ultimate income or 
investment, the architect was usually 
superior on questions of design and plan. 
There resulted such fiascos as when, for ex- 
ample, an architect designed workmen’s 
houses so costly that workingmen could 
not afford to rent them. The project may 
have been said to have been a failure no 
matter how beautiful. The general con- 
tractor had a different policy when it came 
to his own personnel. The army is full of 
engineers, both of the consulting and con- 
tracting variety. Where not engaged in 
uniform they were busy in civil life. On 
the other hand private building being very 
slack, an architect*finds little to do and 
with the exception of the housing commit- 
tees, where he naturally finds berth, has 
not been greatly in demand. 

Hence it seems we may put down as an 
effect of this war a permanent change in 
the contractor’s relations between owner 
and architect, engineer and contractor, 
whereby the contractor will be more and 
more employed on a professional basis with 
a consulting engineer as the representative 
of the owner and contractor alike, with the 
architect playing a second role. 


THE BOCHE TASTES HIS 
OWN MEDICINE 


(Continued from page 264) 
plunged, swifter and swifter, in that intoxi- 
cating dive, the wind shrieking past us, 
until, at a hight of a thousand feet, I 
flattened out over our particular target— 
a railway terminus which was a conspicu- 
ous object in the town. 

At last my observer’s turn has come and 
he is ready for it, with his eye on his tar- 
get and his hand gripping the bomb-drop- 
ping lever. He pushes the lever forward, 
and I hear the clatter of the released bomb 
as it drops on its errand of destruction. 
Another and another follow in quick suc- 
cession, until the last of them all is sent 
speeding on its way. A few seconds later, 
looking down, I saw sheet after sheet of 
flame leap up from the station and its im- 
mediate vicinity ; and I saw one burst over 
a standing train. It was a wonderful feat 
of marksmanship; for, as we learned after- 
wards, my friend had demolished a great 
part of the station, and had played terrible 
havoc with a troop train, killing or wound- 
ing a large number of Hun soldiers. 

But there was no time to stay to see 
what damage had been done, with the 
searchlights now focussed on us and the 
shells crashing in hundreds around us. We 
had to run the gauntlet of death again; 
and, swinging my machine on to a bank 
I made a sharp turn and started on the 
perilous journey home. By flying low, at 
a hight of not more than 500 feet, and 
driving straight ahead, I managed some- 
how to get thru with no more damage than 
a few shrapnel holes in my wings. 

“Well!” I said to my observer, “that 
was pretty hot! You gave them something 
to think about, old man!” “Guess I did!” 
came the answer, with a broad grin. “Glad 
it’s over, aren’t you? What about some of 
that chocolate?’ And, happily munching the 
chocolate, we sped away without further 
adventure until the aerodrome flares gave 











o Germs and Climate 


Cause Catarrh, 
CoughsandColds? 


By R. L. ALSAKER, M.D. 


NOTE.—Dr. 
physician in one of the largest cities of the U. 


Alsaker is a_ successful practicing 
s Be 


My Dear Sir: I have had catarrh since boyhood, and now 
my two children have it. During the winter months my wife 
suffers with bad colds. 

We have taken treatments from local physicians, using the 
medicines prescribed; we have used sprays and salves, but 
have derived no lasting benefit. 

We live well, eating and drinking whatever we want, but 
we do not dissipate in any way. Our family physician tells us 
en, that catarrh is caused by germs. Another doctor told us to 
R. L. ALSAKER, M.D. blame it on the climate. If germs and the climate are the 


cause of catarrh, I don’t see how it can be prevented, or even 
cured. What have you to say on the subject? J. B. W. 


HIS family is no exception. The 

majority have  catarrh, either 

chronic or acute. Catarrh of the 
head is annoying—and filthy. In the throat 
it causes irritating cough. When it is 
seated in the chest it is called bronchitis. 
If allowed to continue the bronchitis be- 
comes chronic and robs the individual of 
refreshing sleep, comfort and health. It 
weakens the lungs and paves the way for 
pneumonia and consumption. 


Catarrh of the stomach and intestines 
points toward indigestion. So does ca- 
tarrh of the liver, which produces various 
ills, such as jaundice and _ gall-stones, 
often ending in disagreeable and painful 
liver colic. 


Catarrh sometimes causes earache, head- 
ache and other forms of pain, and it lays 
the foundation for many diseases. 


This gentleman thinks that germs and 
the climate are to blame, and as germs 
and climate are everywhere, we are help- 
less. It is a tragic fate, or would be, if 
it were true, for we can’t escape the omni- 
present germs and climate. 


But neither germs nor the climate 
cause catarrh, Catarrh is caused by im- 
proper eating—so are coughs and colds 
that are hard to shake—and these con- 
ditions can be prevented and cured 
through right eating. And here is how 
it happens: 


When people eat as they should not, 
they get indigestion, which fills the stom- 
ach and bowels with acids, gases and 
poisons; a part of these abnormal prod- 
ucts are absorbed into the blood, which 
becomes very impure and the whole body 
gets acid. The blood tries to purify itself, 
and a lot of the waste attempts to escape 
by way of the mucous membrane. This 
causes irritation, and the result is colds 
and catarrhs. 

The right kind of food—food we all like 


—properly eaten, makes pure blood and_pro- 
duces health, vigor and strength. The right kind 


of food builds a sound body, puts catarrh, 
pimples and blotches to flight, paints roses on 
the cheeks and makes life worth living. 


Catarrh can be conquered quickly, surely, and 
permanently. It has been done in thousands of 
cases. If you have catarrh you have eaten your 
way to it. You can cure yourself—you can eat 
your way out of catarrh into health, and while 
you are losing your catarrh you will rid yourself 
of other physical ills: The dirty tongue, that 
tired feeling, the bad taste in the mouth in the 
morning, the gas in the stomach and bowels, the 
heachache and other aches, pains and disabilities 
will clear up and vanish. It is marvelous what 

roper eating will do, when other means fail. 

on’t take my word for it, but prove it in your 
Own case and on your own person. 


Catarrh is @ luxury, not a necessity. Those 
who get it, can keep it indefinitely. They can 
also get rid of it and stay rid of it. Those who 
have catarrh should not complain about it, for 
they can easily get the knowledge that will 
show them how to get rid of disease and main- 
tain health. 


In every day practice I undertake to teach my 
patients the cause of their trouble and how to 
live so as to effect a cure. There is no mystery 
about my system of treatment. It is a plain, 
common sense method that anyone, young or old, 
rich or poor, can put into practice in their own 
home, in any town or city, in any country. There is 
no expense attached to this plan. It shows vou 
how to live in harmony with the laws and prin- 
ciples that GoveRN health. It shows you how, 
what and when to eat so that your Catarrh will 
leave and you will become healthy and happy. 
Years of experience have proved its complete 
success. 


My instructions are easy to understand and 
pleasant to follow. No drugs, salves, serums, 
sprays or health resorts required or prescribed. 

© special foods to try or buy. 

I have given full and complete. directions for 
the cure of Catarrh in my book entitled Curing 
Catarrh, Coughs and Colds. Thousands of people 
in all walks of life have recovered health by 
following. the plan outlined in this book of 
health building knowledge. 


If you want to cure yourself of Catarrh and 
learn how to prevent colds send two dollars to 
my publisher, Frank E. Morrison, Dept. 161, 
1133 Broadway, New York, for your copy of 
Curing Catarrh, Coughs and Colds. Follow my 
sensible instructions for one month, then if you 
are not satisfied with the improvement in your 
health and the lasting value of the treatment 
recommended, return the book and your money 
will be refunded. 

NOTE.—Many patrons have written that this 
book is worth $100 and some have said $1,000, 
One man-in ordering a book for a friend writes: 
“If it cost $200 the advice would be cheap.” 





PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT: R. L. Alsaker, M.D., is a new type of physician and a recognized authority on the 


subject discussed in the above article. He does not doctor disease, he shows the sick how to recover health. 


Dr. Alsaker 


has put the net result of many years of professional experience with sick people into his writings and it is a real pleasure 
for me to recommend them because I know from personal experience that good results always follow an observance of his 


simple instructions. Some of Dr. Alsaker’s remarkable books of health instruction are: ‘ 
Colds,” “Dieting Diabetes and Bright's Disease,” ‘‘Conquering Consumption,” 
“Getting Rid of Rheumatism,” “‘Curing Diseases of Heart and Arteries.” 
who recovered health by following Dr. Alsaker’s advice writes: 


ct “Curing Catarrh, Coughs and 

Curing Constipation and Appendicitis,” 
A A prominent business man of Syracuse, N. Y., 
Measured by the fees charged by the average physician for 


a single prescription, Dr. Alsaker’s educational health books are worth from fifty to $100 each.’ Send onl 2 for the 
book that treats of your condition and learn quickly how you can recover health and happiness. Money foo «| if you 





us welcome home. 


follow instructions for one month and are not satisfied with your improvement in health. Frank E. Morrison (Estab. 1889), 


Publisher of Dr. Alsaker’s Educational Health books, Dept. 161, 1133 Broadway, New York, 
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Costing for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
\ and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. ad. Develop 

your literary gifts. Master the 

art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 

} ‘Tw 


rn your ideas into dollars, 


Courses in Short-Story Writ» 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay 

. Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism; 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 

} = One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 

articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 

mother, is averaging over $75 ‘a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 

q There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The_universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
Menuscript criticism service. 





150-page illustrated”catalogue free 


Dep't. 304, Springfield, Mass. 


CSTAGLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 








Health Culture 


JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL HYGIENE 
Elmer Lee, M.D., Editor 
Partial Contents of November 
Obesity 
Elmer Lee, M. D. 

New Sleep Producer 
J. B. Learned, M. D. 
How * eg the Back 

P. D. Hall, M. D 
Facts About Fruit 
Reginald S. Oswald, M. D. 
Care of the Skin 
S. W. Dodds, M. D. 
Weak Hearts 
Agnes Brown, M. D. 
Influenza or La Grippe 
Cause, Prevention and Cure 
Walter J. N. Livingston, M. D. 
This Magazine talks Health, 
the thing everybody wants, 


15 cents a copy. $1.50 a year. 
Trial offer 4 months 25c. 


HEALTH CULTURE 
500 St. James Building, New York City 














The Battle Hymn of Democracy 


The Song of Human Freedom Triumphant. The Song that stirs 
men’ssouls. Put one in your home. Send 25c. for one piano 
copy, words and music, 6O0c. for 3 or $1 for 6. 


THE ARMAGEDDON MUSIC CO.,Inc., 141 B’d’way, New York 











METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Sas ISLAND, 





pair of trained hands for service “Over There. 





As a war measure, the course has been reduced from three years to two years and six months, 
young woman who enters a trainin school for nursing to-day renders a patriotic service by releasing a 


For Information write to MISS AGNES S. WARD, Superintendent 


NEW YORK CITY 


offers a two and one-half years course of training. 
Each pupil nurse receives an allowance of from $10 
to $15 a month in addition to maintenance and 
uniforms. 


Minimum age 18 years. Requirements, at least one 
year of high school or equivalent. Classes are 
formed each month. 


Blackwell's Island is an historic spot. It is removed 
from the rush and noise of the city, yet so near New 
York as to be part of it. The palatial nurses’ home 
with its extensive and attractive grounds, is an ideal 
place to live in. 


Every 











LOCATION: 
unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 


mentally to increase individual etiiciency, Siall classes: 








THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornweall-on-Hudson, 
FIFTY-SECOND YEA 

A School in the Heart of the Open Country. 
£0 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. 


WORE: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
A teacher for every seven boys. 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 
You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on application. 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 





Box 5, aw York 


For _ tee from 9 to 19. 
Healthful, invigorating, 











AUTHORS 


Home Stupy 


(27th Year) 


Forms of Pye 
other 


Business Communi 
Address — and more than 


and professional courses are 


mdence. Add 











What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we will 
finance, market and advertise the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE DAY 


(Continued from page 256) 


soldiers and sailors threw the dignity 
of their uniform into the melting 
pot. of hilarity, and exchanged hats and 
coats with each other.and with their fem- 
inine companions. 

Many of the women who marched in the 
triumphant, aimless parade were weeping 
unashamed. Men of supposedly sedate years 
gave the lie to gray hair and imposing girth 
and capered like youngsters. 

Caught in the great human tide that 
ebbed and flowed up Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway, were scores of cars and trucks. 
Over the latter men and women swarmed, 
waving flags, shouting and singing. Many 
of the automobiles added to the din by 
series of loud explosions caused by “‘flood- 
ing the mufflers” and then allowing the en- 
gines to race. 

From windows of office buildings came 
showers of impromptu confetti, newspapers, 
magazines, waste paper and even books torn 
into bits and flung to the breeze. Cascades 
of ticker tape poured down from window 
sills. Rolls of paper towels were unreeled 
and swam down the avenue on the breeze, 
long white ribbons carried by the wind for 
blocks. 

And the people themselves! Buffeted te 
and fro by the surgings of the crowd, deaf- 
ened by the fusillade of popping mufflers, 
hoarse from cheering, eyes glittering with 
tears they could not quell, they wandered 
up and down the streets quite drunk with 
joy. For the first time in four years New 
York was utterly happy. 








Capital Copy 


The army uses 225,000,000 pounds of 


sugar a year. 
There are thirty-two army divisions now 
on French soil. 


The American Red Cross has 18,000 
Italian children under its care. 


The boys in France are now eating 200,- 
000 pounds of lemon drops per month. 


Secretary McAdoo asks the public not to 
use the roads for any unnecessary travel. 

Up to April 1, Uncle Sam purchased 
55,958,000 woolen socks for the boys in 
Trance. 


The fur and felt hat makers agree to 
limit styles, colors, shapes and trimmings 
for spring of 1919. 


France has officially adopted for use in 
all French hospitals American Red Cross 
standard surgical dressings. 


The Red Cross has made an appropria- 
tion of $900,000 to the American Committee 
for Armenian and Syrian Relief. 


The President has approved the finding 
of the War Industries Board that hereafter 
copper shall be 26 cents per pound. 

Railroad Director McAdoo announces 
the creation of a “Bureau for Suggestions 
and Complaints” for suffering passengers. 


The collection of funds from individuals 
for the building of hospitals for wounded 
soldiers is disapproved by the War Depart- 
ment. 


Contracts have been let for forty recrea- 
tion houses for nurses at the American 
base hospitals in France. Each house will 
cost about $9000 
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viens —be it the pronunciation 





The country uel now: but one Army—the 
United States Army. On August 7 the 





Regular Army, the National Guard and the 
Draft Army were consolidated 


Soldiers’ next of kin should notify the 
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Adjutant General’s office promptly of 





i curdaeened: change of address so that telegrams may 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENCLISH PEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 

TO THE TEACHER: Ask every pupil to read 
as much of The Independent as possible, and to 
prepare at home written answers to two or three 
questions. When you call upor. a pupil in class 
ask the pupil to step to the front of the room, 
to lay the written anawer on the teacher’s desk, 
and to speak: without notes, unless notes are 
specifically suggested by the question. Then call 
for one supporting opinion concerning the 
thought presented, and for one dissenting opin- 
ion. Close the discussion by a vote of the class, 
and an expression of your own opinion. Make 
the work spontaneous, spirited, and original. 

Build up a vigorous Americanism founded on 

reliable information concerning present-day 

events, conditions, and though<. 

A. The Close of the Great War. 

1. President Wilson’s Address. 

1. Give a short talk emphasizing the American 
characteristics made evident in the address. 

2. Give oral, or written, paragraphs in which 
you prove the following: (a) A settlement 
based upon’ disinterested justice is better 
and more lasting than one based on competi- 
tive interests. (b) Disorder defeats itself. 
(c) To conquer with arms is to make a 
temporary conquest. (d) To conquer by 
earning esteem is to make a permanent 
conquest, 

8. Give a spirited speech showing by what 
methods alone President Wiison believes Ger- 
many may gain national liberty. 

ll. The Terms of the Armistice. 

1. Write a detailed brief of the terms. 

lil. The Day. . 

1. Let five students play the following parts: 
a soldier from the trenches; a resident of 
Paris; a resident of Strassburg; a citizen 
of London; a resident of New York. Let 
these five, as if in a play, tell to one another 
how the people of their respective places 
acted upon the announcement of peace. 

1V. Editorial Articles Concerning the 
Close of the War. 

1. Present a narrative telling of the over- 
throw of autocracy. ; 

2. Give an exposition of the expression, ‘‘free- 
dom of the seas.” 

8. Prove that “The League of Nations’’ would 
be helpful for the peace of the world. 

4. Give a spiri talk explaining why the 
development of Bolshevism threatens the 
civilization of the world. . 

5. Prove that the organization of an inter- 
national provisional government is a present 
necessity. 

V. The War News of the Week. : 

1. Let several students compete in speaking 
briefly and clearly on the following topics : 
The Flight of the Kaiser; The Revolution in 
Germany; Present Conditions in Europe; 
Present Conditions in the United States; 
United War Welfare Work; The Reduction 
of the Army. 

B. Joffre, Clemenceau and Poincairé. By 
Hamilton Holt. . 

1. Bring together from the article all that is 
said concerning America’s aid in the war. 

2, Present character studies of the three men 
whom the article concerns. 

8. Analyze the article in such a way that you 
can give a series of rules for the writing of 
an interview. ‘ 

C. Germany Must Pay the Price. By 
James W. Gerard. 

1. Write a short character sketch of the for- 
mer Kaiser, casting it into the form em- 
ployed in “The Sir Roger de Coverley Pa- 
pers.”’ 

2. Read aloud effectively the paragraph nam- 
ing the crimes of Germany. 

8. Write a paragraph in which you contrast 
the actions of a hero, such as Henry V, and 
the actions of the Kaiser, when in danger. 

D. The Boche Tastes His Own Medicine. — 

1. Write a criticism of the article, showing in 
what ways it is remarkably good. 

2. Read aloud the most effective parts of the 
article. 

E. Uncle Sam—General Contractor. By 
Cc. S. Rindfoos. 

1. Point out the principal thought presented 
in the article. Show what points the writer 
gives in support of the principal thought. 

F. Sum Up the Ways in Which This Num- 
ber of The Independent Helps You to 
Be a Better and More Intelligent Amer- 
ican Citizen. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW \XCRK CITY 


1. The End of the War—‘“‘The Terms of the 
Armistice,’’ The Story of the Week. 

1. State as clearly as you can the connection 
between the revolution in the various cen- 
ters of Germany and the abdication of the 
Kaiser and the acceptance of the terms of 
the armistice by Germany. 

Indicate on a map (a) the boundaries of 
the various belligerent nations of Continen- 
tal Europe; (b) the battle lines on the west- 
ern front, the Italian front and the Balkan 
front at the time the terms of armistice 
were accepted by the various Central Pow- 
ers; (c) the limits of occupation granted 
to the Allies and the United States by Bul- 
garia, by Austria-Hungary, by Germany. 
8. Why is Alsace-Lorraine included in the list 

of invaded territories in paragraph 2, while 
paragraph 4 makes separate mention of the 
countries on the left bank of the Rhine? 

4. Why do the Allies and the United States 
specify the military and industrial stores 
which must be left by the Germans in the 
evacuated territory ? 

5. What is the effect of paragraphs 12 to 16? 
6. Why do the Allies ask for “free access to 

the territories . . . on the eastern front 
either thru Danzig or by the Vistula’? Why 
is “freedom of access to and from the Bal- 
tic’ demanded? Why is it stipulated that 
“the existing blockade conditions . . . are to 
remain unchanged”? Why is it stinulated 
that ‘“‘all Black Sea ports are to be evacu- 
ated by Germany”? 

7. In your judgment, which of the terms of 
the armistice are merely guarantees against 
the resumption of military operations? 
Which are based upon the probable peace 
terms which will be offered to Germany and 
her former allies? 

Il. Problems of Reconstruction. 

A. _International—‘From Prussianism to 
Bolshevism,” “Germany Must Pay the 
Price,’’ “The War Thus Comes to an 
End,” “‘Are We Striving for Financial 
Supremacy?” 
What, in your judgment, was the probable 
cause of the revolutions in Russia, in Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria? What 
will be the probable method of settling these 
revolutions? What will be the ultimate re- 
sults? 

2. Do you believe that “It was President Wil- 
son who gave the signal for the revolt [in 
Germany],” or that the revolt resulted from 
internal conditions? 

3. “The participation of America brought new 

issues into the war.”” What are these issues? 

How will they be settled? 

“i must be admitted that Russia is just 

now in a worse state than under the Czar’s 

regime,” etc. Do you agree? Would a sim- 
ilar statement be true of Germany? of Aus- 
tria-Hungary? What suggestions does Mr. 

Gerard offer for remedying the conditions 

which exist? What suggestions does the 

President offer? 

Why does The Independent reprint its ed- 

itorial of August 10, 1914? 

. Formulate, as far as you can, the problems 

which the Peace Conference will have to 

solve. 

Will the United States or some other na- 

tion occupy the dominant place at the Peace 

Conference? 

9. What foreign financial and commercial 
policy does Mr. Criscuolo recommend? 

B. Domestic—‘‘Thirty-six Billion of Life 
Insurance,” ‘Reduction of the Army,” 
“Non - essential Industries Relieved,” 
“Prices and Economy,” “Foreign Trade 
in Future.” ‘Feeding the World.” 
Compare the present system of taking care 
of disabled soldiers and of the families of 
soldiers killed in battle with the pension 
system which was evolved after the Civil 
War. 

What other measures has the Government 

taken for providing for the men in the 

army when they are returned to civil life? 

3. Why are plans for military demobilization 
already under way while “no immediate 
steps will be taken toward demobilizing any 
part of the naval forces’’? 

. Make a list of the problems of reconstruc- 
tion which must be solved by the Govern- 
ment before peace conditions can be said 
4 a been reéstablished in the United 

ates. 
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ROM the latest bulletin of 
K the Bureau of War Risk 

Insurance to reach my 
desk (of date, November 3) I 
learn that the total insurance in force on 
the lives of sailors and soldiers is $35,736,- 
000,000. This sum is carried under approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 applications previously 
made and, for all practical purposes, it 
represents the same number of persons. 
Using the average per man stated in the 
bulletin ($8,743) we get 4,087,384 as the 
outside number of men carrying the life and 
disability protection furnished by the Gov- 
ernment. 

It is interesting from several viewpoints 
to note these figures. By comparing them 
with results attained under normal condi- 
tions, we are enabled to estimate more or 
less closely the degree of appreciation which 
men have for the protection afforded by 
life insurance as the probability of death 
changes from remote to near. 

To begin with, we are to remember that 
a very large proportion of the men who are 
carrying the Government insurance are 
unmarried and virtually devoid of the re- 
sponsibility attaching to the heads of fami- 
lies. Certainly not less than three-fourths 
of the whole number are without depend- 
ents. They range in age from twenty-one 
to thirty-one years. The average men with- 
in those ages, without wives and children, 
make up a group of the insurable popula- 
tion which the most expert life insurance 
solicitors contemplate with emotion akin to 
despair, They possess the confidence which 
belongs only in a superlative degree to 
youth; they are more than solvent finan- 
cially for, even penniless, they have their 
ability and strength and no liabilities; life 
lies all in front, and that is rosy with the 
light of the rising sun. I venture the asser- 
tion that if I could present here a state- 
ment showing the life insurance carried 
before the war by unmarried men between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one it 
would not average $1000 per man. 

When we consider that the average of all 
the policies in force in the regular life in- 
surance companies of the United States 
is less than $2500, and that this figure rep- 
resents the insurance of those who have 
only $1000 and those who carry hundreds 
of thousands on their lives—the struggling 
workmen with limited incomes, up thru all 
the grades of income, to the millionaire— 
my guess may be regarded as a conserva- 
tive one. 

And yet, here is an average outstanding 
insurance of $8743, 


OW, every man knows he will die; very 

few know when. In this expression of 
the matter we have a clue to the solution of 
the problem involved in taking insurance 
under normal (natural) conditions and 
abnormal (war) conditions. The soldier 
does not know with any more cértainty that 
he will be killed by his enemy in war while 
he is engaged in that occupation, than that 
he will die of disease during the same 
period of time as a civilian pursuing one 
ef the occupations of peace. He does know 
that a greater number of men will die in 
battle during any given time than would 
have died natural deaths. He feels that he 
inay be one of those killed. In this he sep- 
arates himself from the mass; his individ- 
uality becomes more assertive. True, the 
probability of death has grown nearer; but 
not in so great proportion as he appre- 
hends. 

We may get an idea of the increased 
probability of death in battle and thru 
disease by comparing these two as reported 
in the casualty lists issued daily by the 
War Department. It will not, for several 
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reasons, lead us to accurate results but, 
us indicated, it will aid us in approximat- 
ing the difference. The report for Novem- 
ber 8 last, places the total killed in action 
and dead of wounds up to that date at 
17,661, and the total dead of disease, acci- 
dent and other causes at 5817. From this 
we see that the battle ratio is three times 
that of disease, accident and all other causes. 

If the average of $1000 of life insurance 
per man in normal times is reliable—and 
in my opinion that sum is too large rather 
than too small—and if the average of $8743 
of Government insurance represents the 
civilian-soldier’s idea of the increased prob- 
ability of death in war, then we find that 
he has multiplied the danger by nine in- 
stead of by three. 


ASSING to another phia-e of this great 

mass of outstanding insurance, bulking 
many times larger than any provision of 
the kind ever made before in the history of 
the race, or that, in all probability, will 
ever again be made, we come to the ques- 
tion of its permanency. The claim has been 
made, with not a little reason to back it, 
that there are in this country political 
economists and men of lesser capacity and 
attainments, in and out of the Government 
service, who hope to make Government in- 
surance a national and lasting institution. 
They believe that an effort will be made to 
extend the activities of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance into the peace period. 

The bulletins of the bureau have fully 
set forth in attractive fashion all its 
achievements in connection with the sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ insurance. The figures 
are stupendous and fascinating. We read 
of hundreds of thousands of checks sent 
out to beneficiaries each month alongside 
of billions of new insurance written in the 
same time. In the bulletin before me I 
read: “Almost two billion dollars of new 
insurance was written during October... . 
With the resumption of steady entrain- 
ments, the flow of new insurance is now 
returning to its normal rate of approxi- 
mately one billion dollars a week.” (The 
italics are mine.) The total insurance in 
force on November 3 is reported at $35,- 
736,000,000. The bulletin informs us that 
it has received four million applications for 
insurance, four million applications for al- 
lotments and allowance and, in addition, 
has received and answered three and a half 
million letters. Continuing it says: 

“The bureau has grown to be the largest 
single bureau in the Government, compris- 
ing the largest health and accident insur- 
ance company, the largest disbursing or- 
ganization, and incomparably the largest 
life insurance company in the world.” 

We have in all this the record of a great 
piece of work, considering the matter from 
the viewpoint of those who, thru the hard- 
ships and tragedy of war, will become the 
beneficiaries. These people, in my opinion, 
constitute the only permanent portion of 
the organization. 

We are not to lose sight of the nature 
of the contract subsisting between the in- 
sured and the insurer. The soldier and 
sailor have a guaranty from the Government 
for a service which is variously estimated 
by careful life insurance companies as being 
worth from four to eight times the price 
charged the insured by the Government. 
That is to say, the war risk, whatever the 
cost of that may prove to be, is carried by 
the taxpayers of the country, the soldier 
and sailor paying, in monthly instalments, 
only the small premium required under 






what is called a “yearly re- 
newal term policy.” Between 
the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty-one, this premium ranges 
between $8 and $9 per $1000 a year. Differ- 
ent companies estimate the cost incurred in 
performing active military service at from 
$25 to $100 per $1000 additional. 

As will be seen the soldiers and sailors 
are paying the same premium they would 
pay a company for the same kind of policy 
if they were not soldiers. 

But there will come a time when the mil- 
lions now in the army and in the navy 
will return to their civilian occupations. 
Under their contracts they have the right to 
continue them at the yearly renewable term 
rates. But this privilege is not an indefinite 
one. It terminates at the expiration of five 
years. Then the insured man must choose 
a different form of policy—an ordinary life, 
limited payment life, or endowment. A very 
large proportion of them, perhaps 80 or 90 
per cent, will be in sound physical condi- 
tion, and the risk of death in war will have 
disappeared completely. With the latter | 
will also go the keen appreciation they had 
for life insurance. The résult will be a 
heavy lapse ratio of the outstanding in- 
surance. The billions will disappear very 
much more rapidly than they accumulated. 
As the men are mustered out of the mili- 
tary establishments and their monthly in- 
come arrangements with the Government, 
out of which their monthly premium pay- 
ments on insurance were automatically de- 
ducted, are terminated, and they turn to 
civil occupations for new sources of -earn- 
ings, the connection between insurer and 
insured will be broken. Add to this the 
consciousness by the latter that the risk 
cf death has diminished in a greater degree 
than actual, and we virtually have the 
psychology which will make for a lapse 
ratio as unparalleled in the history of life 
insurance as was the achievement in get- 
ting thirty-six billions together in eighteen 
months. 


LTHO the war is virtually over, it will 

be some time—perhaps a year or two 
years—after the declaration of peace before 
the army and navy will return to its nor- 
mal size in point of man-power. During that 
period it is reasonable to suppose that the 
applications for new insurance will con- 
tinue, but at a reduced rate, and that the 
total in force will also continue to increase. 
But the actual cessation of hostilities will 
mark the beginning of the disintegrating 
process which, in my opinion, will be un- 
ceasing until, in the course of five or six 
years, the total amount of insurance in 
force will be limited, virtually, to those 
who prudently cannot dispense with the 
protection it affords. 

As I have frequently pointed out in this 
department, “term” insurance is essentially 
emergency insurance. Employed in that way 
it serves a most useful purpose. When the 
necessity which dictated its use has been 
relieved, it should be abandoned, a fact 
recognized by the Government in this in- 
stance when it stipulated for its conver- 
sion to a more permanent and useful form 
of contract. The life insurance companies 
are few which will write it on any other 
condition. The work, however, commences 
all over again when the conversion period 
approaches, for renewed efforts by agents 
are necessary in order to prevent policy- 
holders from lapsing at the expiration date 
of the “term” contract. From this expe- 
rience we may reasonably conclude that, 
without the assistance of trained solicitors, 
the Government faces a stupendous task in 
an effort to keep any fair proportion of its 
outstanding insurance in force. 








